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EDITORIAL 
Primary School Buildings 


T 

I State that an intensive campaign is just 
being launched to -bring into schools all 
children of the age-group 6-11. This will 
introduce a system of education for all 
and will pave the way to eradicate illiteracy: 
in the land. A literate population is an 
essential requisite for a sound democratic 
Government. In this ambitious plan the 
Government will have to be prepared to 
. spend large sums of monies in providing more 
School Buildings, appointing a large number 
of qualified teachers and arranging for a 
better system of supervision and control. 
The problem of school buildings is, in our 
Opinion, the most important problem that 
has to be tackled with great expedition and 

deep insight. 
The Central Government have.considered 
this question of buildings for Primary Schools 
and have given great thought as to the type 


and nature of the buildings we have to con- 


struct in rural as well as in urban areas so 
that they may be functional. , The school 
buildings should serve the purpose for which 
they are intended and have the maximum 
utilisation value. Further the school should 
develop into a community centre round which 
all aspects of rural development should 
revolve. The Seminars on ) 
Buildings organised by the Central Govern- 
ment recommended cheap design houses for 
schools with open verandahs and extensive 
play-areas attached. When it is expected 
that the scheme of compulsion would involve 
an additional enrolment of about 10 lakhs 
of children, the immensity of the problem 
can easily be envisaged. The cheap-type 
‘design, on a rough estimate, is expected to 
cost Rs. 75:00 per pupil. So the total cost 
would amount to about 7:50 crores of rupees. 


is a happy augury to the progress of the 


Functional. 


idit 

If it is realised that a large number of-the- 
existing primary school buildings are most 
unsuitable for running schools and deserve 
immediate scrapping, the cost of putting up 
suitable school buildings throughout the 
State would be much higher. Hence this 
task cannot be undertaken by Government 
agency alone; but should ultimately become 
a co-operative enterprise of the villagers and 
the local Panchayats, Taluk Boards and the 
Government. : 

The Local Bodies should feel it their res- 
ponsibility to. provide a good site suitable 
for the school building in every village and 
also get it fenced so that it may be developed 
in parts ‘over a certain period of time. 
The school building shall be a type design 
capable of being constructed in appropriate 
stages, the first: stage being the most funda- 
mental part of it. At the Taluk level, a 
survey. of the school buildings for the Taluk 
will have to be undertaken and the costs 
worked out. It may be even worthwhile for 
the Taluk Boards to raise adequate monies 
by floating a debenture’ loan payable 
in an allotted period of time extending from 
10 to 20 years, the annual interest charges 
being met from their normal funds. It must 
be stressed that every school shall use all the 
available lands donated to it by. public 


philanthropy or otherwise by raising valuable 
“crops of an economic nature and by adopting 


suitable activity programmes and providing 
an agricultural training to the pupils. Every 


school: should be able to contribute some 


funds.raised out of the pupils’ own hard work 
and labour for further development and 
improvement of the school. 

The next important factor is its upkeep 
and maintenance. The staff of the school 


should be responsive to the needs of the 
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school and always be ever ready to get the 
minor repairs and whitewashing done on a 
basis of self-reliance taking the help of the 
villagers and the pupils themselves. The 
school rooms should be very well utilised 
without allowing any space to remain idle 
and also by providing lots of storage place 
for Teaching Aids, lumber, school produce 
and other material. If conditions are favour- 
able, work in the schools can be arranged in 
shifts without prejudicing the normal work 
_ of the classes and adherence to the curri- 
culum of studies. 
It.must be said here that in this venture 
the Taluk Boards should not only take the 


fullest responsibility for ‘the construction, . 


repair and maintenance of the buildings as 
provided in the Village Panchayats ‘and Local 
Boards Act 1960 but also take a realistic 
approach fo make these buildings really 
serve the villages to the maximum extent 
possible so that these schools shall become 
centres radiating activity and wisdom and 
permeating the spirit of co-operative enter- 
prise. 
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The decisions of the Seminar on School 
Buildings organised by the State recently 
have been most timely and useful. Amongst 
the various resolutions passed by the 
Seminar, particular emphasis has to be 
attached to the suggestion that the ‘use 
coefficient’ in the case of school buildings 
should receive greater consideration. It was 
also appropriate that Sri. Anna Rao Gana- 
mukhi, Education Minister of the State, 
brought to the noice of the Seminar that he 
considered the following 3 E’s most important 
in the construction of school buildings, 
namely, Economy, Efficiency and  Ex- 
~ pediency. 

We suggest that the question has to be 
taken up in all earnestness without any 
delay and suitable machinery set up and 
invested with powers to carry on their 
assigned tasks. It is a work of co-ordination 
between the Department and the villagers, 
co-operation among the local agencies and 
concentration by the Departmental Inspect- 
ing Officers and the teaching staff of 
schools. 


PURPOSE 


GREAT is the power of Purpose. Purpose 
goes with intelligence. The men who have 
moulded the destinies of humanity have been 
men of mighty-purpose. Like the Roman lay- 
ing his road, they have followed along a 
well-defined path, and have ‘refused to 
swerve aside even when torture and death 
confronted thea. Inert matter yields to a 
living force, and circumstance succumbs to 
the power of purpose.’ All things at-last 
yield to the silent, irresistible all-conquering 
energy of purpose. The weak man, who 
grieves because he is misunderstood, will not 
greatly achieve; the vain man, who steps 
aside from his resolve in order to please others 


^ 


and gain their approbation, will not highly 
achieve ; the double-minded man, who thinks 
to compromise his purposes, will fail. The 
man of fixed purpose who, whether mis- 
understandings and foul accusations, or 
flatteries and fair promises, rain upon him, 
dees not yield a fraction of his resolve is 
the man of excellence and achievement, of 
success, greatness, and power. 73174787065 
stimulate a man of purpose; difficulties 
nerve him to.renewed exertion; mistakes, 
losses, pains, do not subdue him ; and.failures 
are steps in the ladder of success, for he is 
ever conscious of the certainty of final 
achievement. 


EI * 

Beware of three persons, a neighbour 
who broadcasts your shortcomings instead 
of good work, a woman who admires you in 
your. presence "and betrays you in your 
absence, and a governor who never appre- 
eiates your work, but imposes punishment 
when you err. 


* * 


* *' * Li 


If you cannot give much to those in 
need then give them little, and if you cannot 
give anything at all, then offer a sympathetic 


word. 


* + * * 


He who does not know evil, knows: not 
how to avoid it. 


CALL TO TEACHERS * 


By SHRI ANNA RAO GANAMUKHI 
Education Minister 


HE teachers form the bulwark of any 
education system and on them depends 
the future of the progress of a country. The 
teacher is ever a learner and the limits of 
knowledge are bounded only by the horizon. 
The growth of human knowledge and under- 
standing has no barriers and can rise to the 
Skies. The teacher's opportunities are thus 
all-pervading. In the noble profession to 
which they are called, they have to do their 


best for the nation". In these words 
Sri -Anna Rao Ganamukhi, Education 
Minister, exhorted ,the' teachers of the 


Secondary Schools while inaugurating the 
activities of the Bangalore Higher Secondary 
School Teachers' Association on Sunday, the 
20th August 1961, at the Government Central 
High School, Bangalore. 

In his very illuminating address he touched 
upon various trends in the educational system 
that are shaping the new policies of the State. 
He spoke that a new; syllabus that is worked 
in the VIII and IX standards of High Schools 
emphasised the development of the abilities of 

‘children by providing varied crafts and 
diverse courses of study. A new feature was 
the tendency to integrate knowledge under 
social studies and general science. While 
primary education aimed at giving an indi- 
vidual the basic equipment needed for a 
citizen to play his part well in the country, 
the Secondary School aimed at making him a 
skilled man equipped with the tools to make. 
him a professional person. He: spoke with 
pain that this country was yet not in a posi- 
tion to attain the standards expected in the 
20th century either technologically or intel- 
lectually or even socially. The country has 
still to make an enormous headway to catch 
the advanced countries of the West in this 
direction. But we shall not lose hopes but 
strive our-best to achieve progress as speedily 


* Inaugural Address delivered by Sri. Anna Rao Gana- 
mükhi, Education Minister at the Bangalore Higher 
Secondary School Teachers’ Association, on 19th August 
1961, at Bangalore. E. t 


as we can. "Let us seize the child. We will 
seize the future", he said. The child was the 
centre round which all progress should 
revolve. In this regard, he suggested that 
there was a great need to change our Teach- 
ing Techniques in schools. Particularly he 
emphasised the need to.stimulate intellectual 
thinking and imaginative activity in our 
schools. The teachers should address them- 
selves largely in an earnest way to bring 
about an "intellectual forwardness" among 
the pupils. He concluded his address in a 
tone of good hope and assured future for 
our country. 

He also touched upon a few other adminis- 
trative questions which related to teachers' 
conditions of service, seniority lists, grants- 
in-aid and Aided Schools. He agreed that 
the new pay-scales, went only a little 
way to help the teachers and to just make 
them feel ‘reticent’. The seniority lists were 
being finalised and would be issued soon. 
The grant-in-aid code had been revised to 
make available to schools a larger percentage 
of expenditure as grants and to bring about. 
a uniformity of administration. It was his 
endeavour to see that no distinctions are 
made between Government Schools and 
Aided Schools in regard to salaries and pay 
scales. 

Earlier Sri. S. Subrahmanyam, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Organisation, welcomed the dis- 
tinguished guest, invitees and members and 
spoke about the good work done by the 
Association during the year 1960-61, and the 
ambitions the Association had for 1961-62 as 
is evidenced by the programme chalked out 
for the coming year. Sri. T. S. Krishnama- 
char, Secretary, read the report for 1960-61. 
Sri. A. H. Dalvai, President, gave further 
details of the future programme for 1961-62 
and spoke about a few questions before the 
Government wherein the Government could 
help the teachers and schools. Sri. K. Srini- 
vasan, Joint Secretary of the Association, 
proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to the 
Minister for his learned address and the 
members for their hearty co-operation. 


UIN * * * 
Surely it is better to engage in any kind 
of work than to ask people for charity. 


* * * * 
No one begins to behave properly until 
after he has discovered a fault in himself. 
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NURSERIES AND KINDERGARTENS IN USSR, USA AND UK 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 


By SHRI S. K. DE, M.A. (Car.), H.DIE.Ep. (DUBLIN), CERT.-IN-PsY. (EDINBURGH) 
Headmaster, Surendranath Collegiate School, Calcutta 


RUSSIA ಸ 

N order to have an idea of the Soviet 
system of education we shall have to 
study her educational policy that guides all 
stages of her education from pre-school days 
to the university level. Soviet regular school 
structure has four levels: (1) Pre-school, 
(2) Elementary and secondary, (3) Higher 
education, and (4) Advanced training. The 


creches (Yasli) are called nursery schools - 


and nursery schools (Detskiye sady) are 
called kindergartens in America. Let us 
begin with her pre-school education. 
According to Lenin the supreme task of 
the Soviet authorities should be to build up 
socialism and “happy motherhood” and for 
that mothers should be first set free from 
kitchen duties. So soon after the October 
Revolution a Division for the Protection of 
Mother and Child was established in the 
People’s Commissariat of Publie Health. ; 
During the 1920’s and 1930’s there was a 
rapid expansion of the network of nurseries, 
for children aged four to six months (in 
extreme cases for children aged six weeks) 
to three years, and kindergartens, for children 
aged four to seven years which existed 
not only in towns but in all collective farms 
in the country. There were nurseries: and 
kindergartens, of course, even in the Tsarist 
Russia but their number was very negligible, 
and they existed only in larger cities for 
the infants of the intelligentsia, but the 
Soviets as soon as they came in power made 
the kindergarten a mass instruction for two 
reasons. First, the inculcation of moral and 
civic ideas in early childhood was recognised 
for the first time and given due stress— “The 
pre-school stage” it was asserted, “is the most 
crucial period for establishing the founda- 
tions of social personality"—and secondly 
the increasing participation of women in the 
industrial occupation and “Socially useful 
work” demanded their release from domestic 
duties. Lenin condemned the idea of con- 
fining women to kitchens only. He said, 
“Petty household tasks and constant poverty 
crush, 5110, 
to draw the women into socially productive 
work, to extricate her from dulling .and 
demeaning subjection to the monotonous and. 
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. confining 


stultify and degrade her...... 


environment of kitchen and 
nursery—this is the main task. 

Most nursery schools and all creches are 
operated by local economic enterprises, pro- 
ducers' co-operative enterprises, trade unions, 
collective farms, etc. A few nursery schools 
are operated by local education authorities. 
Neither creches nor nursery schools are 
universally available facilities. 

The new Regulation of 1944 says also, 
"The kindergarten is a state institution for 
the Soviet civic education of the children 
between the ages of three and seven, 
pursuing the aim of ensuing their all-round 
development and education. At the same 
time the kindergarten facilitates the partici- 
pation of women in the work of the State 
and industry, in cultural and social-political 
life.” In addition to general training of 
character and mental abilities the Soviet 


~ Kindergarten teaches: children clean and 


orderly habits in their work and the handling 
of their toys and tools. It promotes team- 
work against the individualistic tendencies of ` 
young children and instil the love of their 
homeland and its great leaders and leaders of 
nation. 

By 1939, according to official statistics, 
there were 25,000 kindergartens with more 
than a million children, 50,000 nurseries with 
seven million, and an additional 150,000 
seasonal nurseries with four million children. 


.Aftendance at kindergartens and nurseries 


is voluntary but not absolutely free. Parents 
have to pay 25% to 35% of the actual cost 
of maintaining their children in nursery or 
kindergarten.? In 1954, 1,746,800 children of 
three to seven years attended about 30,096 
kindergartens in the USSR. 

Soviet nurseries are of two types, urban 
and rural. (a) Urban nurseries include 
house nurseries, factory nurseries and 
nurseries in institutions of higher education, 
district nurseries (serving a certain number 
of homes and small establishments) and 
special nurseries—health institutions of 


1 See N. Hans and S, Hessen, Educational Policy in 
Soviet Russia, London, 1030. . 

3 See N. DeWitt, Soviet Professional Manpower, Its 
ಕಡ Training and Supply, Washington D. C; 


Nurseries and Kindergartens in USSR, 


a sanatorium type for convalescent children, 
tubercular children, or those with whooping 
cough, etc. (b) Rural nurseries are of three 
types, permanent, seasonal and field nurseries, 

Permanent nurseries care for children in 
large sovkhozes and kolkhozes; seasonal 
nurseries function only in the season for a 
period of five to seven months, and field 
nurseries are organised during season and 
harvesting period. : 

Kindergartens are also classified as urban 
and rural. In addition, there are outdoor 
kindergartens—a type of pre-school institu- 
tion, organised in the open air for children of 
both pre-school and early school ages, in 
factory districts and rural localities. 

The number of children admitted to a 
nursery has generally been limited between 
20 and 150 children; in exceptional cases 
they may take as many as 250. Children in 
nurseries and kindergartens are subdivided 
according to age groups of 20 to 25. Each 
group, whether in nursery or kindergarten, 
requires one or two rooms for sleeping by 
the children, a Verandah for play in bad 
weather, a reception. room, a dressing room 
and institution ward. According to a decree 
of the USSR Council of Ministers all 
enterprises employing more than 500 workers 
must provide nursery and kindergarten 
facilities.3 

STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION 


Nurseries and kindergartens in Russia are 
exclusively managed and staffed by women. 
The staff consists of the supervisor, a 
paediatrician, and one or two trained nurses, 
an instructor in methods, a music teacher, 
an administrative assistant to the directress 
and teachers and technicians. 

. In a normal working day, lasting ten or 
eleven hours, the teachers and technicians 
receive overtime pay for two or three hours. 
Nurseries and kindergartens which have an 
extended day—lasting until 9 p.m.—are 
allowed to have a second shift. 

In admitting children to the nursery and 
Kindergarten schools, first priority is given 
to the children of workers, Red Army men, 
and poor peasants ; similarly nurseries and 
kindergartens, that are attached to factories 
and big establishments, give first priority 
to children of the lowest paid workers. — 

Since 1936, greater stress has been laid 
on play, music,.toys, dolls, fairy-tales, draw- 
ing, modelling, singing, rhythmic movements, 


3 Kediaevsky, Vera and Patty Smith Hill, Aursrey 
School and Parent Edu-ation in Soviet Russia. 
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etc., as teaching medium ‘in nurseries and 
kindergartens.4 The kindergarten  pro- 
gramme does not materially differ from 
the kindergarten programme of the Western 
Europe. There too, attention is paid to 
training the children in health and .hygienic 
habits; in speech, in observation of the world: 
of nature and of people. The difference 
that lies is in the ideology which may be 
shortly summarised from Medinsky’s: book, 
“Children are taught to love their Soviet 
Motherland, their. people and leaders; are 
brought up in a collective spirit ; they are 
taught to acquire working and organizational ~ 
habits."5 

Since 1945, a strong emphasis on the 
inculcation of a spirit of nationalism and 
patriotism has been introduced even among 
the little children who ought to be kept 
free from the evils of party politics. The 
cultivation of the spirit of Soviet patriotism 
in the younger generation is the most im- 
portant task of moral education in our 
country....To educate the young in the 
Spirit of Soviet patriotism means also to 
plant in their consciousness the understand- . 
ing that the interests of our people and the 
interests of the toiling masses of the entire 
world are indivisible.’’6 - 

Following this spirit even in 1941 nursery 
and kindergarten children used to sing :— 

“If there is war tomorrow, 
If tomorrow we take the field, etc." 


But since 1945 there seems to have been 
a change from this war mentality and 
narrow nationalism to the proper develop- 
ment of civic sense and spirit of co-operation. 
The nurseries and kindergartens there now 
serve a link between the home and school. 
American educationists often say that the 
state-operated creches and nurseries are the 
breeding ground of young communists and 
the first lesson of socialisation is taught 
there. This is, however, not a fact; for, if 
we go through the official statistics, we see 
that very few children (less than nine per 
cent) attend these establishments; so the 
question of indoctrination at an early age 
cannot arise at all. On the contrary, it is 
a fact that the children who attend nurseries 
and kindergartens learn in addition to the 
usual games, organised play, singing, 


4 See Pre-School Education in the USSR, by Nina M. 
Sarochenko. 

5 See Y. N. Medinsky, Public Education in the USSR 
(Moscow, 1951). : : 

5 See Counts and Lodge, Z want 10 ಕೀ like Stalin. “` 
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gymnastic exercises, etc., the fundamentals of 
reading and arithmetic ; consequently they 
have advantage over other children when 
they enter the first grade of the primary 
school? 

AMERICA 


Both the nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens in America were in large part 
to meet the growing demand of the industrial 
character of the twentieth century life in 
which a high percentage of mothers joined 
business and industry. Not only that, young 
children need the social activity of group 
life and the guidance in mental, moral and 
emotional development that could be pro- 
vided by trained teachers and paediatrics. 

So the structure of the American school 

system went through many modifications in 
ihe first half of the twentieth century in 
response to the community demands upon 
the schools. 
. If we go through the early history of 
nursery schools in America we will see that 
although nurseries where young babies of 
working mothers can be left for the day or 
part of the day have long been in existence, 
the nursery school in the true sense of the 
term—the school where the babies could be 
left not only for the safe keep but for train- 
ing of their habits for simultaneous develop- 
ment of their mental, moral and physical 
conditions through various play activities, 
were not to be found. Following the 
footsteps of England, American philanthro- 
pists, religious bodies, welfare associations 
and various voluntary agencies came forward 
to establish modern nurseries. 

The nursery school movement was rather 
Slow in developing in America. In the first 
decade of the 20th century public responsi- 
bility for education was extended to nursery 
schools for two and three-year old children 


and kindergartens for four and five-year olds. - 


In the United States, nursery schools were 
organised around 1920 to furnish laboratories 
for the study of normal young children. So 
they were not restricted to lower social and 
economic groups. In fact, with the exception 
of the University of Minnesota nursery 
school, whose enrollees in the early years 
represented a cross-section of the Minnea- 
polis population, children in these experi- 
mental nursery schools were drawn from 
homes of college professors and members of 
other professions.8 


7 See Soviet Professional Manpower, by Nicholas 
DeWitt. 
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During the period 1920 to 1932 there 
was a gradual increase in the number of 
nursery schools to meet the growing demand 
on the part of mothers for the advantages 
that such schools offered. Dr. Mary Dabney 
Davis of the United States Department of 
Education reported in 1932 that there were 
202 nursery schools in America which had 
risen to 285 in 1936. Of these 77 were used 
as laboratories in colleges, 53 were philan- 
thropic institutions, 144 were private schools, 
and 11 were publicly supported as part of 
an elementary or high school educational 
programme. In 1940 Dr. Grace Langdon, 
Director of W.P.A. (Works Progress Admin- 
istration) family life education programme, 
reported that, during the years 1933 to 1940, 
three hundred thousand children were 
enrolled in these schools. In 1940, there were 
1,500 such schools with fifty thousand children 
enrolled. Housing for more than three- 
quarters of nursery schools was provided by 
public schools. The school ‘day was from 
8-30 to 3-30, five days a week. In 1941, 
nursery schools were established on Farm 
Security Administration Projects in thirteen 
states. Staffs for the schools were furnished. 
by the W.P.A. and N.Y.A. programmes. The 
daily hours of care provided were based on 
the parents’ needs, and a small fee, scaled 
to workers’ salaries, was charged. Many 
educationists demanded that the emergency 
pattern of nursery schools and maternity 
care that were established in 1938 should 
become a permanent feature of public edu- 
cation and state help should be given to 
such schools. By 1948, however, only 10% 
of all cities were maintaining nursery schools 
but the trend seemed to be toward curtail- 
ment rather than expansion. - 
In a large nursery school associated with 
a research institute or university department, 
specialised services in addition to those of 
the teachers may be given by a physician, 
psychometrist, dietician, psychiatrist, parent 
educator and nurse. In smaller schools, a 
well-trained nursery ‘school teacher may 
assume responsibility for all save medical 
Services given to the children and parents. 
America being ja largely industrialised 
country, kindergartens had been developed 
there in the early nineteenth century to 
provide educational facilities for children 


$ See Education of the Young Child, by Cantherine 
Landreth. " ಈ 

® See Forest Ilse, Pre-School Education : An Historical 
and Critical Study. 
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younger than the normal school age of six, 
By 1950, some 750,000 children were enrolled 
in public kindergartens and another 145,000 
in private kindergartens. Most of these 
kindergartens are in urban areas where 
factories and heavy industries are con- 
centrated. About 60% of all city school 
systems maintain public kindergartens. 

Two Froebel students, Johannes Kraus and 
Mrs. Carl Schurz, helped to spread the 
kindergarten idea in America. Mrs. Schurz 
established the first kindergarten in America 
at Watertown in 1856. Elizabeth Peabody 
established a kindergarten, taught in English 
in Boston in 1860’s and William P. Harris also 
‘started a kindergarten at St. Louis. By 1880 
kindergarten system spread in some 30 states 
and by 1,900 there were 4,500 kindergartens 
in the United States, most of which were 
privately sponsored. 

Kindergartens were originally conducted 
in America on the principles laid down by 
Froebel; but Froebelian ‘principles were 
discarded later on as too formalistic; 
similar was the fate of Montessori method. 
Now the chief emphasis is laid upon the 
development of good habits, training in co- 
operative habits, sound physical progress 
through a variety of activities suitable to 
their mental growth—play, story-telling, 
music, rhythm, creative occupations in art 
and manual work. No emphasis is placed 
on the teaching of the three R’s, but the 
various activities and experiences through. 
which the children pass help to the teaching 
of formal subjects at later stage. Kinder- 
gartens are not generally found in school 
systems of local Government area. with a 
population of less than 2,500.10 

On seeing the great success of mental 
discipline followed in the kindergartens by 
laying emphasis on the development of the 
individual child's inherent capacity through 
play activities and social attitude of co- 
operation, the formal and rigid discipline that 
was being followed in elementary schools 
has been greatly minimised. 

ENGLAND 


Though England was industrialised earlier 
than other parts of Europe, the development 
of nurseries and kindergartens was rather 
very slow. Children of the ages 3 and 5 were 


10 See T. L. Kandel, The New Era in Education. 
A S McMillan, Margaret, 7% N. ursery School, London, 


1921, Revised Ed. 


permitted to attend infant schools which were 


"quite different from what is meant by nursery 


or kindergarten. 

In England, the poor physical condition 
of recruits for the Boer War focussed atten- 
tion on the need for better physical care of 
young children and led to the promulgation 
of a circular by the English Board of Educa- 
tion in 1908 for the better care of pre-school 
children. Rachael and Margaret McMillan 
were pioneers in this respect. They ' 
established a nursery school in 1909 in 
Deptford, London, to care for the neglected 
children of poor parents’! But Local 
Education authorities were not bound to 
maintain or open public nursery schools. In 
1918, the Fisher Act provided for nursery 
schools as part of the school system in 
districts where parents could not provide 
adequate care for their babies. Like the 
McMillan school in Deptford these nursery 
schools were philanthropic. 

But society cannot long remain indifferent 
to the care and training of orphans, uncared- 
for children and children of parents working 
in factories and workshops. Social responsi- 
bility was awakened among the people by 
social reformers, philanthropists and edu- 
cationists. To this belated sense of responsi- 
bility of the public, the Report of the School 
Medical Officer of the London County 
Council (1926) worked as an incentive when 
the Report dilated on the necessity of care 
of the toddlers and the evil consequences 
that might follow if things were allowed to 
go on willy nilly in the following words :— 
~ “The School Medical Service is a receiver 
of damaged goods and spends most of its time 
and energies in patching them up. What is 
now required is an intensification of social 
effort directed to the care of the infant in 
arms and the toddler before school age, so 
that children shall come to school in the 
beginning with constitutions unimpaired and 
with bodies attuned to receive the mental,“ 
moral and physical education which it is the 
primary function of the school organisation 
to impart.” 

The Education Act of 1944 unambiguously 
recognised the importance and necessity of 
nursery schools in the following words :— 

“In fulfilling their duties under this section 
a Local Education Authority shall, in parti- 
cular, have regard to the need for securing 
that provision is made for pupils who have 
not attained the age of five years by the pro^ 
vision of nursery schools or, when the 
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Authority considers’ the provision of such 
schools to be inexpedient, by the provision 
of nursery classes in other schools. 

The nursery schools now provide medical 
aid for the children, teach them good habits 
and right behaviour through varieties of play 
activities and afford them opportunities to 
Bain experience of the common properties 
of things they are allowed to handle and to 
use language by talking to each other and 
to grown-up people. But the growth of public 
nursery schools in England was very slow, 
due not to the want of public enthusiasm but 
to economie condition and dearth of trained 
feachers. Nevertheless, there has been an 
appreciable increase from 114 in 1938 to 457 
in 1958 with 22,193 pupils and 990 teachers. 
These day-nurseries for children under 5 arq 
provided by Local Health Authorities on 
voluntary associations working with them. 
There are also 460 private or factory 
nurseries, which must be registered with the 
Local Health Authorities; this regulation 
applies also to persons who mind, for pay- 
ment, more than two children, not all of 
the same family. There are also public and 
private residential nurseries, both kinds be- 
ing subject to inspection. In 1958 there 
were also 20 direct grant nursery schools 
with 819 pupils and 41 teachers. In Scotland, 
in January 1958, there were (apart from 
private nursery schools) 77 nursery schools 
and 36 nursery classes, with a total enrol- 
ment of 4,653 children, 
at the end of 1957, there were 20 nursery 
Schools with over 600 children on the rolls, 


13 See Education Act of 1944, Para 8 (26), 
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The number of children attending nursery 
schools or classes is still very small—about 
one in ten; the age range in- the former is 
normally 2 to 5 and in the latter 3 to 5. 
A separate and self-contained nursery school 
is, according to the educationists of England, 
the ideal.3 

The school day at the nursery school lasts 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. and it includes a midday 
meal and the opportunity for an aftter-dinner 
rest. Great interest is taken in the general 


“health and well-being of the children, and 


a close link is always maintained with the 
homes, and every attempt is made to create 
a homely atmosphere. Indoor and outdoor 
play, using a great variety of materials, forms 
the basis of each day’s programme, and 
buildings and equipment are specially 
designed to facilitate this and to meet the 
needs of small children. Some nursery 
schools are now working on a half-day 
basis, whereby some children attend in the 
mornings and afternoons only. This allows 
a great number of children to benefit from 
hursery school experience without keeping 
them away from their mothers too long. 

Nursery schools in England are generally 
small schools with not more than 40 children 
in each—the number has been kept small 
intentionally so that each child gets indi- 
vidual attention. 'The motto of the nursery 
School is to create an environment of good 
home and to see that the child’ is well 
developed physically, mentally and emo- 
tionally.14 


18 See Children in Britain (British Information Ser- 
vices, India), 
34 Nursery School Association 


of Great Britain, 
Nursery Schools Today, 
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THE SPIRITUAL 


THOUGH in this age of A and H bombs, 
Science does play a very important role 
and as such, great stress has to be laid in the 
teaching of science in our schools and colleges, 
it will be disastrous if we totally neglect the 
humanities, The President and the Vice- 
President of our country have been saying 
every now and then that no nation can 
afford to cut at the very root of its tradition. 
Half a century back, this is what that great 
Sage of Pondicherry said in the weekly he 
Was then editing under the title “The Stand- 
ard Bearer’, — " 
"Experience after experience has taught 
the advanced thinkers and E sae 


WAY OF LIFE 


the various countries to realise that not in 
the path of the past civilisation can the world 
have its salvation—political, Social or eco- 
nomical A new way must be found out, 
and that is only possible through a new birth 
of religious and spiritual life in man; this 
alone is necessary to remould society and 
save-the world from the impending chaos. 
It is only through the realisation of our 
Inner self and the deeper spirituality, that 
We can know that man is not merely to be 
2 money-making machine, but has to live 
in the true Spirit and labour for the true 
expression of his inner soul in all that he 
thinks and does." 


—— 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER TRAINING | 


By Sum P. G. CHANNANNA, B.Sc. (Hons.), "D.Ed. 
S.S. Training College, Lachyan, Dist. Bijapur 
am 


URS is a Primary Teachers’ Training 
Institute. As is the usual case with 
almost all the Teacher Training Institutions 
we were also facing a number of difficulties 
regarding the correlation between the theory 
and practice of teaching craft. Theory was 
almost divorced from practice. Pupil teach- 
ers could tell everything under the sun 
regarding the theory of education. They 
could cite the rules of learning, the methods 
of teaching, the use of the teaching aids, etc., 
almost by heart. On the other hand, not 
. even 5%, of it could be seen in their practice 
teaching. Even after giving 40-50 lessons 
some of them were not in a position to give 
a moderate lesson in language or mathematics. 
This was the case with us for the last fivé 
to six years. In spite of our sincere attempt 
to solve the discrepancy there was no pro- 
gress worth mentioning. 

We found the real guidance in the New 
Mysore Syllabus for the Teacher Training 
Courses. Herein it is clearly directed that 
as far as possible theory of education should 
be based on the problems arising out of the 
day-to-day teaching in schools. This year 
we have tried to plan our activities so as to 
make the suggestion a success. Following is 
our scheme in brief. | : 

This year during the first week of the 
reopening of the college we selected the 
following questions and duly divided them 
into six-groups : 

Discipline. 

Methods of Teaching. 

Teaching Aids. . 
Building and Playground Equipment. 
Questions and 

School Records. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


GD CRS BOTS 


1.. Discipline 

(1) At the time of prayer. 

(2) In the class-room. 

(3) On the playground. 

1. Prayer.—(a) Were the children follow- 
ing the “Queue” system, while entering x 
Prayer Hall? Or were they trying to rus 
in all at a time ? What measures did the 
teachers take ? What measures you suggest to 
bring home the habit of “Q” system in the 
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children ? 1 : 


recess? 


(b) Did the children participate in the 
prayer silently ? Was the sanctity of prayer 
maintained ? Whether some of them tried to 
make noise and come in the way of disci- 
pline ? " 

(c) What.was the day's prayer ? What was 
the thought for the day ? Did the children 
leaders announce the summary of the day's 
news? Record some of them. 


2 Class.—(a) What was the number on 
Roll and the present number of children in 
the class you visited ? Was the number of 
absentees alarmingly big? What "was the 
reason ? ' 

(ರ) Were the children making noise 
before the teacher entered the class? Were 
all the children engaged in the noise or 
only a few? 

(c) Were all the children engaged in the 
lesson or some of them making noise? Was 
it due to the absence of their interest in the 
lesson ? Or was there any other reason ? 

(d) Did the teacher threaten the children ? 
Did he make use of the cane? Or did he 
tactfully bring the children to normalcy ? 
Which method do you prefer? Why? 

(e) Were the children clean in dress, teeth, 
eyes, ears, nails and hair? In what way was 
the teacher looking to the cleanliness ? What 
measures do you suggest to improve a boy 
who: comes daily with dirty clothes on? 

(f) At what time did you notice greater 
noise? Why? s 

(g) Were the children following “Q” 
system while going out of the class-room for 
What are your suggestions for a 
better discipline ? 

3. Playground.—(a) What was the game 
or the P.E. activity the teacher engaged the 
children in ? t 

(b) What measures did the teacher under- 
take to maintain discipline on the play- 
ground ? Have you any better suggestions ? 

(c) Were the children engaged in the 
game wholeheartedly ? 

(d) What are the good qualities the 


“children imbibed on the playground ? 


(e) Discuss to bring out the meaning of 
“Playground is the school without roofing”. 
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2. Methods of Teaching 


(a) Was the teacher having lesson notes 
previously drawn ? What is the importance 
of drawing lesson notes?  — 

(b) Was the teacher telling everything 
himself? . Or was he discussing the subject 
with the help of questions ? Which method 
do you prefer ? 

(c) Were the children following the 
teacher like the dumb-driven cattle? Where 
were they putting questions to the teacher in 
respect of their difficulties? Was it 
encouraged by the teacher ? Which method 
as better? Why? 

(d) Was the teacher loved by his pupils ? 
Was he very mild.? Was he very harsh? 
How should he be in your opinion ? 

(e) Was the class under the control of the 
teacher? What precautions did the teacher 
take {0 do so? 

(1) Was the teacher teaching only the 
three R's? Was he looking to the all-round 
physical, mental and moral development of 
the children under his control ? 

(g) Was the teacher teaching the crafts 
and the subjects separately, or following 
the correlated method ? Which did you find 
better with your own experience ? 

(h) Did the teacher follow the time- 
table? Did he follow it rigidly ? Could he 
mould his teaching procedures according to 
circumstances both physical and material ? 


3. Teaching Aids 


(1) Black-board. (2) Maps, Charts, Globe, 
etc. 

(1) Black-board.—(a) Was there a black- 
board in the class-room ? Was it cleaned 
before the class work commenced ? Whether 
it was on the left-hand or right-hand side 
of the teacher ? Which is better? Why ? 

(b) Did the teacher write the aim of the 
lesson on the black-board? Why is it 
necessary? C 

(c) Was the blaek-board used sufficiently? 
Was it used unnecessarily ? 

(d) Was the teacher's handwriting on the 
black-board clean and legible? Why is it 
necessary ? 

(e) Were there any incorrect statements 
written on the black-board ? Were there any 
spelling and language mistakes ? Why should: 

such things be avoided ? 3 

(f) Was the teacher writing everything 
on the board himself, or was he encouraging 
the pupils to come forth to use the black- 
board 7 ಟೆ 
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2. (a) Were there sufficient charts in the 
class-room ? Were they sufficiently neat and 
attractive ? 

(b), Did the teacher make use of the charts, 
maps, globe, etc. 

(c) What difference in the general effect 
did you notice in the teaching with and with- 
out aids ? 

4. Building and Playground Equipment 

1. Building—(a) Are there separate 
rooms for every class? Are there 2-3 classes 
conducted in the same room ? 

(b) Is there sufficient space for each child ? 
Or was there congestion? What was the 
effect of congestion you observed on educa- 
tion ? 

(c) Was there sufficient scope for air and 
light in the class-room ? 

(d) To what direction the school building 
was facing ? Why ? Prove with your experi- 
ence. 

(e) Was there leaking due to rain in 
roofing ? Was the floor level? Was the 
ground moist ? What effect on education did 
‘you observe due to these ? 

2. Playground.—(a) Was the playground 
near by the school ? Was it sufficiently vast ? 
Was it level? Was there any ditch or grave- 
yard nearby ? 

(b) Was it near by the public road ? Was 
there any other reason which caused incon- 
venience to the children's activities ? 

(c) Were there various courts marked on 
the playground? Was the ground properly 
and fully utilized ? 

(d) What are the characteristics of your 
ideal playground ? 

3. Equipment.—(a) Were there sufficient 
number of black-boards, chairs, tables, cup- 
boards and P.E. instruments, etc., to suffice: 
the needs of the school ? What effects did you 
observe due to their deficiency ? 

5. Questions 

(a) Were the questions short and direct ? 

(b) Were they very easy or very difficult ? 

(c) Did the questions create curiosity 
among the pupils? : 

(d) Were the same questions asked 'often 
and often? - 

(e) Were there 
questions ? 

(f) Was the'question put to an individual 
child or to the whole class ? 

6. School Records 


(a) What records did you observe in the 
class-room ? Make note of them. 


“Veg? or “No” type 


An Experiment in Teacher Training 


(b) What records did you find in the Head- 
master’s room ? Make note of them. 

(c) What are the general records of the 
&chool? What are craft records? (The 
trainees were advised to see the Headmaster 
of the school and get the details.) 

(d) The trainees ‘are irequired to take 
down the time-tables of all the classes. 

(e) They should copy down the teacher's 
notes of atleast one class. 

After placing the questionnaire in the 
hands of the trainees 3-4 days were allowed 
for studying the quuestions in detail and 
getting acquainted with them. The 
trainees were asked to purchase a note- 
book with 200 pages and to write the 
six sections of the questionnaire with 10 pages 
left blank for writing the notes. The trainees 
were divided into 7 batches each consisting 
of 10. They were instructed to observe a 
class for a full day and go on writing notes 
in the respective sections. The next day 
they should change the class either in the 
ascending or the descending order. In this 
way the experiment was carried on for a 
week (5 full days). With this much of 
preparation in the background the trainees 
were asked to go over tg the practising 
school with the following instruction :— — 

(1) They should be present in the practis- 
ing school at least 5 minutes prior to the' 
commencement of the session. 

(2) They should observe the teaching of 
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the class-master silently. They should not 
ask any questions while the class is going on. 
Difficulties, if any, should be got clarified 
later, 

(3) At the end of every session they should 
get the signature of the teacher in charge. 
: (4) They should write their own notes 
independently. Under no circumstances they 
are allowed to copy the notes of others. 

(5) At the end of the week they should: 
weite detailed notes question-wise within two 

ays. 

The trainees were sent to the school 
absolutely without any theoretical back- 
ground. Even then from their notes it is! 
observed that they know clearly outlines of 
the theory and practice of teaching craft. If 
minutely abserved it can be clearly noticed 
that the questionnaire covers the whole sylla- 
bus of Education prescribed for the Teachers’ 
Training Course (New Scheme). We have 
decided to base the whole year's theory of 
education on their first-hand experience at 
the practising school during the first week 
of their course. 

The main idea in writing this article is 
to bring to the notice of the educators the . 
results of the experiment and to solicit 
better suggestions. Further it is to sincerely; 
suggest that such and other experiments 
should be conducted in each and every 
Training Institution and the results be pub- 
lished for the common benefit. 


——— 


OLD TYPE OF STUDY 


About the value of the old type of Sanskrit 
Pandits and their erudition, this is what 
Sir H. Butler said long ago: : 

“The very distinguished scholars who me 
at Simla (1910) paid striking tributes E 
. the learning of the old type. The ancient 
learning, they said, must be preserved RUM 
only in exceptional cases, and after they 7 
acquired the old type of learning should mhe 
Pandit and Moulvi have their outlook Batea 
ened by wider knowledge by the stu xn 
modern languages and by critical rus n 

“Let us clearly understand,” said m 
Veris, "what is meant by learning a Sastr 


under the old system. The scholar must 
not only understand his texts but he must 
carry them about in his head ipissima verbu, 
and so too the traditional interpretations and 
the many other things which he learns from 
his Guru and which will find no place in 
the dictionary or modern work of reference. 
It is easy to point to the history of this 
method and to its defect, but speaking for 
myself it is hardly conceivable that any 
European Scholar who has attempted to work 
first hand in any field of Sanskrit learning 
should consent to the death of this system 


in India.” 


pereunt 


INCULCATING HONESTY AND TRUTHFULNESS 


Question.—“How can we bring up a child 
to be honest and truthful? How can the 
Soviet family instil these qualities in their 
children ?” j 

Answer.—Honesty and truthfulness are 
qualities which we value very greatly in man. 
They make relations between people pure, 
strengthen mutual trust’ and respect, and/ 
ennoble human society. It is quite natural 
that all parents, like you, want their children 
to be honest and truthful. 

Soviet pedagogy is of the opinion that a 
child is not born honest or dishonest, truthful 
or untruthful. 

But what the child does possess is a feeling 
of trust and imagination, The little child: 
believes everything that is told to him and 
he himself is quite frank in expressing what 
he sees, thinks and feels. At the same time, 
influenced by his vivid imagination, he often 
"sees" things that do not exist in reality, 
and he easily makes up things, invents his 
own. 

Experience shows how the entire atmo- 
sphere of home-life affects the further deve- 
lopment of these primary traits of the child, 
and determines whether they will develop 
ante real honest and truthful children or 
whether on the contrary, they will impel 
the child to be false and dishonest. 

Mitrofanov, shop foreman, at a Moscow 
plant, has three children; two of them go 
to school and the youngest goes to a kinder- 
garten. The children always 
parents the truth, and they never deceive 
their comrades. They are accustomed ta 
keeping their word, and if they do something 
wrong, they own up and admit it. How did 
their parents succeed in instilling these virtues 
in them ? f 

First of all, by their personal example. 

— There has never been a case when their 
father and mother ever lied to a neighbour, 
io each other, or to the children. "There has 
never been a ease when they have not kept 
their word. Their father, who is strict in 
his demands on the children, also respects 
their interests. The children know that if 
they haye received a bad mark in school or 
have done something wrong, the best thing 
is to tell their father about it quite honestly. 
He will praise their frankness and will help 
them to understand the reason for their 
failing or fault. If necessary, he will reprove 
them, but at the same time he will show 
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tell their. 


them to improve. But their father and 
mother will not definitely tolerate their 


‘children telling an untruth, whether they do 


so prompted by fear or worry about the 
outcome. The .children will be more 
severely punished for telling an. untruth or 
for being dishonest than for any mischief 
they have committed. 

It sometimes happen that Vitya, the young- 
est one, telling about what he did at the 
kindergarten, is carried away by his account 
and begins to imagine things that did not 
take place. Then his father begins to ask 
the child very “precise” questions until the 
youngest realizes that what he has said is 
really very silly. Thus the child, willy- 
nilly, begins to check up on himself and see 
to it that his own imagination does not keep 
him from seeing things as they really are. 

The experience of the Mitrofanov family, 
which is a typical Soviet family, is most 
instructive. It shows that the good example 
set by the parents and their demands on and 
trust in their children lead to the develop- 


"ment of real honesty and truthfulness in the 


children as they grew up. At the same time, ' 
the children themselves begin to distinguish ' 
between fantasy and actual life. . 

However, in the families where the neces- 
sary conditions for the upbringing of the 
children are lacking, the situation is entirely 
different. One parent was deeply disturbed. 
when he saw his little daughter's eyes full 
of tears because he had thoughtlessly told 
her a lie in order to take her along when 
he went for a walk. Children react very 
keenly to deceit on the part of their elders. 
That deceit destroys their irust, which is the 
natural basis for inculeating honesty and 
truthfulness in the children. Children. who 
are deceived become secretive, distrustful and 
Suspicious. 

The great reason for dishonesty in children 
is the feeling of terror. When the family 
is too strict with a ‘child and the latter is 
punished for the slightest offence, the child 
tries to hide from his parents, in every 
possible way, the bad marks he may have 
received for his school studies and behaviour, 
begins to tell lies, denies the truth, changes 
his marks himself, etc., for that is the only 
way he knows of escaping punishment which 
is not always just. Also, if a child is. for- 
bidden to do everything and his parents 

(Continued on page 112) 


LOAD OF CORRECTION OF WRITTEN WORK 
By SHRI V. T. TATkE 


CLASS WORK 


pis consists of what pupils take down in 
r the class while the teacher is teaching 
or what the teacher asks them to write in 
their notebooks, e.g., meanings of difficult 
words, new information, B.B. .summary, 
examples solved, answers to questions, etc. 
HOMEWORK 
This consists of what the teacher has asked 
pupils to write down at home, é.g., answers 
to questions, essays, description of experi- 
ments, graphs, maps. 
ANSWER BOOKS 
Answer books of quarterly, terminal and 


annual examinations and periodical tests. 
It is not very difficult to correct homework 


in History, Geography, Mathematics, etc. The. 


main difficulty is in respect of languages, 
especially composition. Students are expected 
to write 18 to 20 compositions in the course 
of the year and it is the duty of teachers to 
correct these. "Writing makes man exact' andi 
ihe greater the amount of written work and 
more careful the correction, the greater will 
be the progress of pupils. 

Language teachers have to assess 6,000 
quarter sheet pages a year in addition to the 
periodical bundles of answer books. 

Some persons argue that the number of 
compositions should be reduced and the 
quantum of homework also should be 
brought te the minimum. But this would not 
be desirable. There are students who are 


willing to write 30 compositions each of 4 or. 


5 pages. Would we be justified in crippling 
their enthusiasm and genius? In fact, such 
pupils, though few, need to be encouraged. 
The following are some of the remedies 
for reducing the load of-correction work. 
(1) Language teachers must prepare them- 
selves to teach Mathematics History Gec- 


‘course of time. 


graphy, etc.; (2) Teachers teaching Mathe- 
matics, History, Geography must prepare 
themselves to teach at least one language ; 
(3) There should be ample written class work 
and homework but teachers should, not be 
expected to correct each and every class 
work and homework; (4) The homework 
of a clever student or two should be criti- 
cally corrected and read out in the class and 
other pupils should be asked’ to correct their 
own work ; (5) Common mistakes in spelling, 
construction and orthography should be 


_ exhibited ‘in evéry class-room with the help 


of good charts, e.g., “Beware of mis-spelling 
the following words” ; (6) While correcting 
written work the teacher can, at a glance, 
get an idea of handwriting, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, etc., and he must pointedly draw the 
attention of pupils to their lapses and warn 
them to be more careful; (7) No teacher 
should be given the composition of more 
than three divisions; (8) There should be 
dictation in the class once every week both 
in English and in the regional language. 
Notebooks should be interchanged and the 
teacher should point out the mistakes and 
tell the correct way of writing. Students 
should make the necessary corrections in their 
friend’s note-book. 

This will help to reduce the mistakes of 
spelling and orthography considerably in 
Teachers need not pay- 
attention to these mistakes while assessing 
compositions, except once in every term. 
They should pay attention to thought-content, 
paragraphs, logical arrangement, grace of 
language, etc. This will reduce the burden 
of correction work at least to half. : 

Other remedies may be devised on similar 
lines. It would be disastrous to ask pupils 
to write less in order to reduce the load of 
correction work.—Courtesy: Maharashtra 
Educational Journal. 


Never place all your trust in a man 
Until you have seen him when he is enraged, 
» ಖಃ + 


He whose thought is not pure cannot 
see anything pure in his eyes. 
- * * xk 


Piety is the symbol of good men. 


-~ source 


He who is always jocular 


will not be 
treated respectfully. - 
* [3 


* LI 


Beware of idleness for it is a greater 


of evil than drunkenness. 
» » + 


Hard work trains but idleness corrupts. 
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NEW DEAL FOR TEACHERS 
By SHRI SHAMSUDDIN, M.A., B.T., M.ED., Raipur (M.P.) 


efficiency of education largely depends 

on the skill and intelligence of the 
teacher who is the main figure there. The 
personality of the teacher should be effective 
and influential. To give teachers impetus and 
encouragement to take interest in education, 
the State should give all possible facilities 
of life to them. They should be paid hand- 
somely. Their status in society should be 
raised. They should be provided with oppor- 
tunities to make research and experimerts 
in education. This will broaden their know- 
ledge and outlook on life. 

There is a heated controversy over the 
problem as to when the society or community 
came into existence but here cannot be any 
difference of opinion on the society or com- 
munity to provide its citizen equal oppor- 
tunities for education and thus to raise their 
culture and standard of life. 

Our life today is full of struggle and tence 
our culture and civilization too have become 
complicated. The influence, exercised by 
home on the education of the child in the 
past, is now gradually diminishing. Parents 
are more anxious to throw the responsibility 
of educating their children on some outside 
agency. All this has necessitated the estab- 
lishment of social institutions which may 
help in spreading real education and culture 
in the community. All the achievements of 
society are preserved and utilised through, 
the agency of the school for the coming gene- 

ration. 

This does not mean that the establishment 
of a school makes the society or community 
free from its responsibility. As the schools 
today fail to exercise their full influence due 
fo so many reasons society has to act as an 
important agency to build the personality 
of the child to enable him to be a useful 

member of the state. In fact it is the society 
which inculcates and fosters the spirit of cul- 
ture and education among all its members. 
DUTIES 

Thus the duties of the community are 
jnnumerable. First of all it should. try to 
establish all types of educational institutions 
such as ordinary, industrial, technical, etc. 
This will enable all to select schools suited 
to their liking and, ability, and thus every 
membef of the community will be benefited. 
At present we find art education more tom- 
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mon. The reason is that in the absence of 
other vocational and technical institutions, 
even the scientific talents have no other alter- 
native but to fall back upon the art educa- 
tion. This has also led to the increase in 
educated unemployment. 

Secondly, as far as possible, the com- 
munity should endeavour to give free and 
compulsory education to all. As in the pre- 
sent economic status of the society, it does 
not seem possible to make all education free 
and also fear is expressed in some quarters 
that this will make the parents more care- 
free, it is desirable that at least up to primary 
or even up to secondary level, education 
should be compulsory and free. This will 
give impetus both to parents and children to 
get minimum education up to that standard. 

As our State is a democratic state, there 
should be democracy of all types in society 
such as educational, economic, cultural, etc. 
irrespective of caste, creed, and sect. Besides, 
the talented should be encouraged by giving 
them more facilities and economic aids. 
Scholarship should be awarded to the above 
and to the promising children of the poor 
families so that they may be able to compete 
with the rich. The State should help the 
community in this respect. 

STATE CONTROL 

Thirdly, State control on education should 
be lessened. Until now the educational 
institutions had been more or less in the 
hands of the State. They were rigidly con- 
trolled and directed’ by it. The curriculum 
of studies in schools is framed and determined. 
as per directions of the officials of the Gov- 
ernment. This is a wrong method and leads 
to a theoretical set-up instead of practical 
progress. 

In fact the teachers and the members of 
the society should be left free to decide the 
full make-up of the method and procedure 
of education. The community will naturally 
look to the changing times and needs of the 
people and will frame the curricula accord- 
ingly. The teachers will adopt the methods 
best suited to the time and opportunity in 
the institutions, and will not stick to the 
stereotyped and prescribed methods. The 
State, however, can give helpful suggestions 
from time to time, This does not mean 
intervention from outside, Rather, they 


Letters to the Editor 


should be discouraged from taking advantage 
of the poor ignorant parents who are some- 
times bluffed by these institutions. 


TEACHER'S ROLE 


The efficiency of education largely depends 
on the skill and intelligence of the teacher 
who is the main figure there. The personality 
of the teacher should be effective and influ- 
ential. To give him impetus and encourage- 
ment to take interest in education, the State 
should give all possible facilities of life to 
them.. They should be paid handsomely. 
Their status in society should be raised. They 
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should be provided with opportunities to 
make research and experiments in education. 
This will broaden their knowledge and cut- 
look on life. 

The community should help and co-operate 
with other agencies of education in 
society. It should know and understand the 
aims and ideals of those agencies and should 
always try to give its helping hand to achieve 
their ends. The community should see that 
there is proper unity and compromise bet- 
ween its members’ and the life in society. 
The ideal of life should be kept at the highest 
level in enriching the community as a whole. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


HE Staff Association of the Board High 
( School, Bailoor (S.K.), has appealed as 
follows and requests favourable consideration 
at the hands of the Government :— 

“We respectfully seek to bring it to your 
kind attention that at a meeting of the 
representatives of the different Board High 
Schools in the District convened by Sri. S. 
Mukunda Rao, M.L.C., and presided over by 
our Ex-President, Sri. B. M. Hegde, B.A., 
B.L. it was unanimously resolved that all 
the District Board High Schools in the Dis- 
trict be taken over by the Government and 
kept as a separate District Unit. 

We are now perturbed to learn that 
attempts are going on, on the part of some 
of the private agencies, to take over the 
Management of some of the full-fledged 
District Board High Schools. This in our 
opinion is highly undesirable both from the 
point of view of the efficient running of the 
schools and the well-being of the staff 
employed in the District Board Schools in 
general. 

We, teachers, sought employment under 
the District Board because of the status of 
the Board, hoping that it would be next best 
to Government Service. Many of us had 
to serve in Schools far away from our own 


native places because we felt that service 
under the Board was preferable to service 
under private Managements whatever 
might be the other inconveniences. Security 
of tenure and prospects of promotion were 
the main attractions of the District Board 
Service. It must be admitted that the 
smaller the Unit the more limited is the 
scope for promotion and transfer. If now 
the schools are to be handed over to private 
agencies all these cherished hopes would be 
dashed to the ground. 

We, therefore, pay that for the safeguard- 
ing of the interest of the employees, the 
High Schools hitherto managed by the 
District Board should not be handed over 
to private agencies nor even to the Taluk 
Boards but kept as a separate unit under 
the District Development Council. 

This would also promote the efficient 
running of the schools without giving scope 
for local politics to gain inroads to the schools 
and we humbly request you to use your 
good offices in preventing the handing over 
of the schools to:any private agencies how- 
ever influential they may be or to the Taluk 
Boards.. 

(For kind consideration of Government.— 
Editor.) 


He who does a good deed to his neigh- 
bour will reap the reward thereafter. 
ಚ * * 


Industry is man's best key to fortune 
೫ ಜ್ಞ * 


No speech is good unless it is true. 


God has given you dignity with dharma, 
and he will bring you down if you seek other 
paths. 

k iz * LI 
 Tbink of the way you are going to end 
things before you begin them. $ 


i HOLIDAY CAMPS IN BRITAIN 


À TYPICALLY 20th century innovation in 
Britain’s social pattern, and one which 
is immensely popular is the holiday camp. 
At least 1,000,000 people stay in them every 
year—about one in every 25 holiday-makers. 


The modern holiday camp is not a camp. 


at all, but a holiday community. There are 
no tents, accommodation is in chalets (self- 
contained timbered houses or bungalows) 
furnished in the style of a modest class of 
hotel. The guests are offered, in addition to 
meals and accommodation, most of those 
basic elements that make an enjoyable organ- 
ised holiday—plenty of sport, dancing, 
theatre and cinema shows, visits to local 
places of interest, and so on. Special 
arrangements are made for small children, 
and experienced children’s nurses are in con- 
stant attendance. 

Most holiday camps are near sandy beaches,. 
with safe sea-bathing. They have swimming 
and diving instructors, sometimes well-known 
athletes acting as coaches, ample playing 
fields and facilities for indoor sports like 

. billiards and table-tennis. For the children, 
the great attraction is the certainty of being 
able to enjoy their holiday with others of a 
similar age. 

First CAMP 


The first holiday camp was on: the Isle of 
Man in 1887, but that literally was a tented 


camp. The first with modern housing facili- 
ties was at Caister-on-Sea, on the coast of 
Norfolk, England, where individual chalets 
were first introduced. This pioneer camp 
still prospers, but in the 1920s larger camps 
were founded and were very popular. 


There are about 100 holiday camps in 
Britain now. The Butlin Camps at Clacton- 
on-Sea, Filey Bay and Skegness in England ; 
at Ayr in Scotland and Pullheli in Wales, 
are big ones, and in the season they may 
each take from 4,000 to 9,000 holiday-makers 
a week. One of them has a glass-sided 
swimming-pool with a bar at the side. 


Facilities vary. The Devon Coast Country 
Club, Smallcombe Road, Paignton, Devon, 
England, set amid beautiful scenery, has one 
of the finest open-air swimming-pools in 
Europe. Brambles Chine Holiday Camp has. 
free horse-riding facilities and tuition among 
its attractions. In the picturesque old fish- 
ing port of Brixham, Devon, England, there 
are two holiday camps noted, among other 
things, for their magnificent gardens. 


Britain's holiday camps are so popular that 
the demand for places is nearly always ahead. 
of supply, and they are attracting many 
visitors from the Commonwealth and the 
Continent of Europe. 


(Continued from page 108) 


demand unconditional obedience from him, 
he begins to act on his own, secretly, without 
his parents knowing about it. 

Soviet pedagogy persistently warns the 
parents and teachers against frightening the 
children, limiting their freedom too much, 
and suppressing their initiative. 

The worst form of a child’s lie is that 
which is calculated to win something. Such a 
lie frequently develops from the innocent 
imagination of the child when the parents 
themselves are not critical of it. Noticing 
that his mother blindly believes every word 
he says, the child sooner or later decides to 
use her trust for his own interests. For 
instance, when he needs money for a cinema 


ticket he tells his mother he needs to buy 
pencils, ete. and the more his parents be- 
lieve everything he says, the more tempted 
he is to deceive them for his own needs. 

Does this mean that children cannot be 
trusted ? Of course not. We must trust 
them. But this must not be confused with 
blind trust. 
their own words and deeds if they feel the 
wise control of adults. 

As you see, the inculcation of honesty and 
truthfulness is a delicate undertaking, one 
which requires a thoughtful approach to- 
wards children.—Courtesy: Soviet Land, 
July 1961. 


^ 
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Children will be more critical of - 


NEWS 


Audio-Visual Materials 


IMHE UNESCO have undertaken important 

measures designed to increase the use 
of films and other audio-visual materials for 
educational purposes in South-East Asia. 
The representatives of the film-producing 
countries have formally approved to under- 


take the co-operative production of two 
series of films designed for secondary schools 
and.adults, one on the human geography of 
the countries of the region and the other for 
the teaching of science. 


Moral Education 


que THIRD FIVE-YEAR PLAN has laid 

great emphasis on the need for sustaining 
and strengthening the moral, ethical and 
spiritual values of individual as well as 
public life. Moral education at various levels 
in the educational institutions as recom- 
mended by the Sri Prakasa Committee are 


provided. A Special.Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Sampurnanand to 
draw up a programme for promoting national 
consciousness and emotional integration 
among the younger generation has also been 
appointed. 


Midday Meals in Schools 


fpes Mysore State Government has made an 
allotment of Rs. 3 lakhs this year for pro- 


viding midday meals to the students in. 


Middle and Primary Schools. In regard to 


High Schools provision has been made for 
expending a part of the Sports funds for the 
purpose. 


Regional Training Colleges 


7MHE Government of India have decided to 

set up four Regional Training Colleges 
in the country at an estimated cost of Hs. 3 
crores to train teachers for the Multipurpose 
Schools which are being established in all 
. the States in pursuance of the recommenda- 
tions of the Education Commission appointed 
in 1953. 


A. College is proposed to be established one 
each in each of the Eastern, Central, Northern 
and Southern Regions. y 

It is learnt that each of ‘the States has 
offered developed land free of cost for the 
establishment of the proposed Colleges. 


Study Group on Basic Education 


HE Central Government have set up a 
study-group including representatives of 

the Ministers of “Education, Community 
Development and Co-operation, Food and 
Agriculture, and Commerce and Industry as 
well as the Planning Commission to take 
Steps to ensure better Co-ordination of Basic 
Education. with rural development. The 
need is felt that the basic schools which are 


aided by the various agencies such as the 
Khadi Commission, . which supplies free 
Charakas, are attuned to the needs of rural 
development. 

The appointment of the study-group 
follows the suggestions of the Planning Com- 
mission and the All-India Council of Ele- 
mentary Education. 


The Secondary Teachers’ Association, Bangalore 


/ Secondary ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Bangalore, at their Annual General Body 
Meeting held recently, elected the following 
Office-bearers for 1961-62 :— 3 
President ; Sri. A. H. Dalvai, First Assistant 
to the Director of Public Instruction; Vice- 
President: Sri. T. S. Krishnamachar, Head- 
master, Government Central High School, 


Bangalore; Secretary: Sri. S. Subrah- 
manyam, Headmaster, Seshadripuram High 
School, Bangalore; Treasurer: Sri. K. 
Lakshminarayana Rao, Headmaster, Banga- 
lore High School, Bangalore. 

An Executive Committee consisting of 11 
other members was also elected. 
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The Education Quarterly. Spring Issue, 1961. 
Published by the Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi. - 


In addition: to the lot of informa- 
tion about the progress made in edu- 
cation at the Centre, there are several learned 
articles on matters of importance to the 
Practising Teacher. Sri. K. N. Srivastava 
makes a plea for the use of a three-phase 
cyclic process—mental, symbolic and real— 
that is to say, of teaching, research and 
extension in the imparting of instruction in 
Social Sciences. Sri. Q. H. Farooquee 
stresses the importance of bringing Com- 
mercial Education nearer to business and 
industry and gives some useful tips on the 
direction in which the teaching of commerce 
should proceed in our Colleges and Univer- 
sities. In the teaching of Geography, Bram- 
well recommends the Sample Studies Method, 
a system that studies a socio-economic unit 
in its broader geographical setting. S. Dorai- 
Swamy shows how Science teaching at the 
Secondary stage could be made popular 
‘through Science Clubs. R. N. Mehrotra 
refers to the universality of Mathematics 
teaching in Secondary Schools and gives a 
practical guide to teaching the subject in a 
Scientific and popular way. 

A symposium has been included on “Teach- 
ing English to Indian Students" in which 
Sri. V. K. Gokak, Smt. Kamala Bhatia and 


Smt. Margaret Benjamin analyse the existing 
situation in the teaching of English and point 
the way towards improving it. 


Rural Institutes. Published by the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India 
Publication No. 523. Pp. 20. 


This brochure is an official publication 
detailing the aims and objectives of the Rural 
Institutes started under the auspices of the 
Government and how these are being imple- 
mented in the several institutes distributed: 
over the country. They aim at providing 
higher education to the rural youth in a 
rural setting and inculcate in them a spirit of 
service to the community and a sympathy for 
the rural way of life, developing a pattern 
of education, comparable in standards, but 
oriented to the rural conditions and needs. 
This will produce persons of broad vision 
with a specialised education, training the 
rural youth for careers in the development. 
programmes in the rural areas. The schools 
will serve as community development and 
planning centres, an extension agency and 
as a demonstration centre for ideas and 
practices needed to be extended to rural 
areas. - 
The location, courses of study, diplomas 
offered and the scheme of stipends are all 
fully given for the benefit of candidates 
seeking admission to these institutes. 


CARL GUSTAV JUNG—AN OBITUARY = 


TI" the passing away of Carl Gustav Jung, 
one of the pioneers in the study of what 
is now called Depth Psychology at an age 
of eighty-five in June this year, the world 
has lost one of the greatest thinkers and 
psychologists. His subject of study con- 
“cerned with the driving forces of human 
behaviour and conceived these as emanating 
from the depths of man's nature or the 
unconscious. In spite of heated controversies 
in this field many of the concepts of his 
dynamic psychology and its terms have 
passed into currenf speech. It required the 
determination of a staunch believer and 
fighter to explore "the secret high-ways of 
the mind". Jung started his research career 
as a young psychiatrist at the famous Swiss 
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Mental Hospital the Burgholzli. At that 
time the new theories propounded by Freud 
were being tested and examined. He worked 
with a few “Association Tests" which seemed 
to confirm the Freudian theory that the basis. 
of Psychic Energy was to be found in tha 
sexual instinct and its derivatives. Jung was 
one of the leading members of this group. 
Although he disagreed with Freud on several 
issues, particularly the "libido theory", Jung 
held that there was a counterpole in man, 
an instinct which he called “Spiritual”. 
Jung developed his own theory based on 
types of behaviour. His terms “Introvert” 
and “Extrovert” as applied to human beings 
have passed into common speech and this 
concept has been the beginning. and the basis 


* ಗುರುಮಾಲಿಕೆ? 


of a large volume of Psychological Research 
and Study. His publication Psychology of 
the Unconscious was a break from the 
Freudian theory and it established ‘an outline 
of the psychological type in human behaviour. 
Man had an intrinsic capacity for symboliza- 
tion and this made it possible for a genuine 
transformation of instructual energy. He 
made deep studies on the development of 
symbols, particularly used in religion, in a 
historical background and was convinced of 
the therapeutic value of religion, in what- 
ever form it was presented. 

His interests were many-sided. He was a 
‘revolutionary in thought. He was very 
critical of the society and expressed himself 
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very strongly against some of the prevailing 
practices. He valued above everything man’s 
inner world and its varied expressions. To 
him the most important and urgent study 
was man himself. If consciousness in man 
were to exert any real influence one had to 
learn something of his unconscious nature. 

He wrote books and essays right up to 
his death and showed a remarkable energy 
which allowed him to make full use of his 
many gifts. He was a linguist and a good 
speaker. He talked most entertainingly and 
with authority on a variety of subjects. More 
than all his warm-hearted sympathies to his 
fellowmen, earned him a great popularity. 
His loss is a loss to the world at large. 


*€ ಗುರುಮಾಲಿಕೆ ” 


ಲೇಖಕರು: ಶ್ರೀ ಕ. ರಾ. ಲಕ್ಷ್ಮೀಕಾಂತಯ್ಯ, ಕನ್ನಡ ಪಂಡಿತರು, ಮಾಯಕೊಂಡ್ಕ ದಾವಣಗೆರೆ ತಾಲ್ಲೂಕ್‌ 


Boll ಶ್ರೀಮುದ್ವರ ವಾಗ್ದೇನಿಯ 
ಪ್ರೇಮಂಬಿತ್ತಿಹ ಸುಪುತ್ರರೆಸ್ಸಿಸಿ ಮೆರೆವೀ 
ಕೋಮಲ ಪುರುಷೋತ್ತಮ ವರ 
ಧೀಮಂತರ್‌ ಸದ್ಗುರುಗಳಿಗೊಂದಿಪ್ಪೆ ವಲಂ ॥೧॥ 


ಗುರುವೆ ನಿಮ್ಮಯ ಪರಮ ಮಹಿನೆಯ 
ನರಿಯಲಸದಳಮಲ್ಲೆ ನರರಿಗೆ 

ಬರಿಯ ಬಯಲಾಡಂಬರದಿ ತೊಳಲುತಿಹೆ ಮಾನಿಸರು 
ಪರಮ ಕರುಣಾಮಯನ ಮೂರ್ತಿಯ 

ಧರಿಸಿ ಮೆರೆಯುವ ಗುರುವೆ ನಿಮ್ಮಯ 

ಚರಣಕೆರಗದೆ ತೊಳಲುತಿಹರೀ ಮೋಹಕೂಪದಲಿ ॥ ೨॥ 


ರುಜೆಗಳಡಸುತೆ ಜವನ ವಶದಿಂ 
ಕುಜನ ಕೋಟಿಯು ಕೀಟದಂದದಿ 
ಅಜನ ಸೃಷ್ಟಿಯೊಳವರು ನರಕವ ಪೊರ್ದುತಿಹರಲ್ತೆ 
ಯಜನ ಕರ್ಮ ಸುಮಾರ್ಗದಿಂದಲಿ 
ಭಜಿಸಿ ಗುರುವಿನ ಪಾದ ಮುಕುತಿಯ 
ಸೃಜಿಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳಲು ಸೂಕ್ತ ಸುಲಭೋಪಾಯನಿದು 

v 

ನರಗೆ ua l 


ಮಾರನಂದದಿ ಕಾಮಕರಿಗುರೆ 

ಮಾರಜನಕನ ತೆರದಿ ಭಕ್ತರ್ಗೆ 

ಧೀರನಂದದಿ ಶೂರ ಸಂಕುಲಕೆಲ್ಲ ಗುರುವೆನಿಸಿ 

ಸಾರೆ ಮುಸುಕಿದ ಕತ್ತಲೆಯ ರವಿ 

ಜಾರಿ ಪಂದದೊಳಂತರಂಗದಿ 

ಸೇರಿ ಮೆಕೆನೀಯಂಧಕಾರವನೀಗಿ ಪೊರೆಯುವರು ॥ ೪॥ 


ಲಕ್ಷ ನಸ್ತುಗಳೀಶ್ಷಿಸಿಯು ನೆರೆ 

ಲಕ್ಷ ಧನಮನಪೇಶ್ಷಿಸಿಯು ವರ 

ಲಕ್ಷ ಜನರಥ್ಯಕ್ಷರೆನ್ನಿಸಿ ಮೆರೆಜೊಡೇನಹುದು 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಾಖ್ಯೆಯ ನೋಕ್ಸಮಾರ್ಗರ 

Oe, ಬೇಡುತೆ ಲಕ್ಷ್ಮ್ಮಿಸಕಿಯ ಸು 
ರಕ್ಷಿತೆಯೊಳಿಹುದುಚಿತ ನರರಿಗೆ ಶಿಷ್ಯ ಸಂಕುಲಕೆ ॥ ೫ 0 


FoOd ಬಲ್ಲರೆ ವಜ್ರವೆಂಬುದ 

ಕೆಲರು ಬಲ್ಲರೆ ಪುಷ್ಯರಾಗವ 

ಹಲವು ತೆರನಹ ಪಂಚರತ್ನಕೆ ಸರಿಯು ಗುರುವೆಂದೇ 
ನಳಿನ ಸಂಭವನತುಳ ಸೃಷ್ಟಿಯೊ 

ತಿಳೆಯ ಜನರಿಗೆ ಮೋಕ್ಟಮಾರ್ಗವ 

ಳಿಳುಹಿ ಮೆರೆವರು`ಸಪ್ತಖುಸಿಗಳ ತೆರದಿ ಗುರುವರರು ॥೬1 


- 


ನಮ್ಮ ದೇಶದ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಕ್ರಮ 
ಲೇಖಕರು: ವಿದ್ವಾನ್‌ M. ವೆಂಕಟರಾಮಯ್ಯ, ಕನ್ನಡ dorus ಸರ್ಕಾರಿ ಹೈಯರ್‌ ಸೆಕೆಂಡರಿ ಶಾಲೆ, ಮಂಡ್ಯ 


iod ತಿಳಿಸಿದ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಟಣ ಕ್ರಮದ ಬಾಹ್ಯಾ 
ವರಣದ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಗಳ ಸಂಬಂಧದಲ್ಲಿ ಮೊದಲನೆಯ 
ದಾಗಿ ಶಾಲೆಗೆ ಬರುವ ಮಕ ಳಿಗೂ, ಆಡಳಿತವರ್ಗಕ್ಕೂ 
ನಿಕಟಸಂಬಂಧವಿದ್ದು ERU ನಿಜವಾದ ಪೌರನ 
ಹಕ್ಕುಬಾಧ್ಯತೆಗಳನ್ನು ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಮನಸ್ಸಿನ ಮೇಲೆ ತರು, 
ವುದು ಪ್ರಧಾನ ಗುರಿಯೆನಿಸಿದೆ. ನಿಜವಾದ ಪೌರನೇ 
ಆದರ್ಶ ಸಮಾಜದ ನಿಜವಾದ ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಯೆನಿಸುವನು. 
“A Tme Religion is the Fundamental of True 
Society.” ಆದುದರಿಂದ INVIT O ಕ್ರಮದ ಶಾಲೆಗಳ 
ಆಡಳಿತವರ್ಗ ನಿಸ್ಪೃಹತೆಯಿಂದ ದುಡಿಯುವ ಉದಾರ 
ವ್ಯಕ್ತಿಗಳಾಗಬೇಕು. 
ತನಗೂ, ತನ್ನನ್ನು ಅವಲಂಬಿಸಿದ ಶಾಲಾ ಸಮಾಜದ 
ಪ್ರಗತಿಗೂ ಅನುಕೂಲವಾದ ಸನ್ನಿವೇಶ ಕಲ್ಪನೆ ಮಾಡಿ 
ಕೊಂಡು ದುಡಿಯುವುದರ ಮೂಲಕ ತನ್ನ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸವನ್ನು 
ಹೆಚ್ಚಿಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳು ವಂತೆ ಮಕ್ಕಳನ್ನು ಪ್ರೇರೇಪಿಸಬೇಕು, 
ಶಾಲೆಯ ನಿಯಮಾವಳಿಗಳನ್ನು ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ ಸಮಾಡು 
ವುದು ಮತ್ತು ಪ್ರಾಯೋಗಿಕವಾಗಿ ಸಮಾಜ ನಿಜ್ಞಾ ್ಲಾನದ 
ರಹೆಸ್ಯಗಳನ್ನು ಅರಿತು, ಶ್ರಮದ ಮಹತ್ವವನ್ನು Oar 
ಮಾಡಿಕೊಂಡು ದುಡಿಮೆಯ ತತ್ತ dg» ಅರಿಯುವುದು 
ಮತ್ತು ವೈನಿಧ್ಯ ಪೂರ್ಣವಾದ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಭಾಗ 
Eu s ie, ಯನ್ನು ತೋರುವುದು ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ 
ಗಳು. ಮಕ್ಕಳ hdd ಮೇಲೆ ಬರುವಂತೆ ಮಾಡುವ 


| ಜವಾಬ್ದಾರಿ ನಂದ 2,8, ಸೇರಿದೆ. 


ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸಣದ ಸಮಾಜ ರಚನೆ 

೧. ಸಾರ್ವಜನಿಕ ಸಭೆ, ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಸಭೆ, ವಯಸ್ಕರ 
ಸಮಾಜದ ತತ ಶ್ವಗಳು--ಅವುಗಳ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ, ಸಾಮಾನ್ಯ 
ಮತ್ತು ನಿಶೇಷ “ಟಗಳ, ಸಮಾಜದ ರಚನಾನೆ iod, 
ಜವಾಬ್ದಾರಿಗಳು ಮತ್ತು ಕರ್ತವ್ಯಗಳು, issu 
ವಿಚಾರಪ್ಪ ಪ್ರಜಾರಕ್ಕೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ಪ್ರಾಯೋಗಿಕ ವಿಧಿಗಳು 
ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಕೆಲಸ ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳು ಸಮಾಜಕಚನೆಗೆ ಸಂಬಂಧ 
ಪಡುತ್ತವೆ. 

೨. ಮಂತ್ರಿಮಂಡಲದ ರಚನೆಗಳು, ಮಂತ್ರಿಗಳ 
ಕರ್ತವ್ಯ ಗಳು ಮತ್ತು ಜವಾಬ್ದಾ ರಿಗಳು. ಸತ್ತಾರ ಕೂಟ 
"ಗಳನ್ನು `ಿಕಿಯಸುವ ಜವಾಬಾ 'ರಿಯುತ ಕೂಟಿದ ರಚನೆ. 

&. heels, £9 ಸಂಸ್ಕ ಗೆ ಹೊಂದಿದ ಹೊಸ 
ಯೋಜನೆಯ ಕರ್ತವ್ಯಗಳ ಹಂಜಿಕೆಗಳು. 
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ವೈಯಕ್ತಿಕ ದೇಹಶ್ರಮದಿಂದ . 


ಪ್ರಧಾನ ತತ್ವಗಳ ಆಚರಣೆ ಮತ್ತು ಸಂಸ್ಥೆ 3 089 
es ಶಿಸ್ತು ಇವುಗಳ ಪರಿಪಾಲನೆಯ ವಿಷಯ, ' 

೫. ಬಾಹ್ಯ ನಿಯಮಗಳನ್ನು ಪಾಲಿಸುವುದು, ತತ್ಲಾ ನು 
ಸಂಧಾನ ae LO ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಎಚ್ಚರಿಕೆ ಕೊಡುವುದು. 
ಇವೆಲ್ಲವೂ ಸಂಸ್ಥೆಯ ಸಮಾಜದ ರಚನೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಗಮನಿಸ 
ಬೇಕಾದ ಅಂಶಗಳು. 

ಸಮಾಜ ಜೀವನದ ಚಟುವಟಕೆಗಳ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ನಾವು 
ಪರ್ಯಾಲೋಚಿಸಿದರೆ: 

(i) ಭೋಜನಶಾಲೆಯು ಸಮಾಜದ ಮಕ್ಕಳೆಲ್ಲರ 
ಸಂಬಂಧ ಪಡೆದಿರುವುದು. ಇದಕ್ಕೆ ಪ್ರತ್ಯೇಕ ಮಕ್ಕಳ 
ಮಂಡಲಿಯು ಮೇಲ್ವಿಚಾರಣೆಯ ಭಾರವನ್ನು ಹೊರು 
ವುದು. 

(ii) ಸಮಾಜದ ಪಾರಿಶುದ್ಧದ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಪ್ರತ್ಯೇಕ ಸಮಿತಿ 
ಯೊಂದು ರಚನೆಯಾಗಿ edd ಹನನ y ರಯೆನ್ನು ಪಡೆ 
ದಿರುವುದು. 

(iii) ಹಬ್ಬ ಹರಿದಿನಗಳ ಆಚರಣೆಗೆ ಒಂದು ಪ್ರ 3, Ad 
ಕೂಟವಿದ್ದು, ಅದರ ಕೆಲಸ ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳನ್ನು Ee 
ಸುವುದು, Ede ದಿನಾಚರಣೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ದೇಶೀಯ 
ಹಬ್ಬಗಳು, ಧರ್ಮಕ್ಕೆ ಅಥವಾ ಧರ್ಮಪುರುತರಿಗೆ 
ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ದಿನಗಳು, ರಾಜಕೀಯ ದಿನಾಚರಣೆಗಳು, 
ಸಮಾಜ ಮತ್ತು ಸಾಂಸ್ಕತಿಕ ಕಾರ್ಯಕ್ರಮಗಳ ದಿನ 


ಗಳು, ಪ್ರಾಚೀನ ಹಬ್ಬಗಳು, ಹೊಸದಾಗಿ ರೂಪುಗೊಂಡ 
ಪರ್ವದಿನಗಳು, ವಿದ್ಯಾಭ್ಯಾಸಕ್ಕೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ವಿಶೇಷ 


ದಿನಗಳು--ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ e ಸುಸೂತ್ರ ವಾಗಿ 
ನೆರವೇರಿಸಲು 8,3, Bk ಸಮಿತಿಯ ಮೂಲಕ ಸ ಸಂಸ್ಥೆ E 
SORP ENON. ಭಂಗ ತಾರದಂತೆ ನಿರ್ವಹಿಸು 
ಜವಾಬ್ದಾರಿ E ಮತ್ತು ಸಂಸ್ಥೆ ನೆಯ ವಿಶೇಷ he 
ನಟಕೆಗಳ ಪ ಪ್ರಧಾನಾಂಗನೆನಿಸಿದೆ. 

. ಇನ್ನು ಸ ಸಾಹಿತ್ಯ ಸಂಬಂಧವಾದ ಕೂಟಗಳ ನಿರ್ಮಾಣ 
ಶಕ್ತಿಯಿಂದ ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಮನಸ್ಸಿನ ಮೇಕೆ ಪ್ರಬಲವಾದ, 
ಆಳವಾದ ಬುದ್ಧಿಶಕ್ತಿ ಯ ವಿಕಾಸ ಸಕ್ಕೆ ಅವಕಾಶವಿದೆ; 

(೧) ಸಂಗೀತ, ನಾಟಕ ಸಂಬಂಧವಾದ ಸಮಿತಿಗಳ 
ರಚನೆ--ಪ್ರವಾಸ ಸಮಿತಿ ಹೀಗೆ ಸಮಿತಿಗಳ ರಚನೆಯು 
ಶಾಲೆಯ ಸುಸ್ಥೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಏರ್ಪಟ್ಟು ಅದರದರ ಜವಾಬ್ದಾರಿ 
ಯನ್ನು ಮಕ್ಕಳಾಗಿರುವ ಸದ xe ಹೊತ್ತು ಸಮರ್ಪಕ 
ರೀತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ನೆರವೇರಿಸಬೇಕು. 


ನನ್ಮು ದೇಶದ ಮೂಲ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಶ್ರಮ 


on ಧಾರ್ಮಿಕ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಗಳ ಸಂಬಂಧದಲ್ಲಿ. ಎಲ್ಲಾ 
ಧರ್ಮದನರನ್ನೂ ಸಮಾನ ಗೌರವದಿಂದ ಕಾಣುವಂತೆ 
ಮಾಡುವುದು, ಧರ್ಮಗಳ ಉಸದೇಶಕರ್ತರ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಭಕ್ತಿ, 
ಗೌರವಗಳನ್ನು ತೋರ್ಪಡಿಸಿ ಅವರ ವಚನಗಳನ್ನು ಅಭ್ಯ A 
ಸುವುದು, ಜಗತ್ತಿನ ಎಲ್ಲಾ 3a, ಗಪುರುಷರಿಗೂ Ee 
ಕೊಡುವುದು ಹೊಸ ಪದ್ಧತಿಯ ಇಂದಿನ ಸ ಸಮಾಜಕ್ಕೆ 
ಹೊಂದಬಹುದಾದ ಸರ್ವಧರ್ಮಾಯ ಪಾ DEFÈ ಮತ್ತು 
ಪೂಜಾ ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳನ್ನು ನಿರ್ವಹಿಸುವುದು, ಚ್‌ 
ಸ್ಥಾ ನದ ಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಗೆ ಭಂಗವಾರಣೈ n ಶ್ವಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಗೆ ಮಾರದ 
ಧರ್ಮವಿಷಯಗಳನ್ನು ಅಭ್ಯಾಸಮಾಡುವುದು. 

(೩) ಪ್ರತಿದಿನ ವೃತ್ತಾಂತಪತ್ರಿಕೆಗಳನ್ನು ಭೂಸಟಗಳ 
crees PERO UIS ಅಪರೂಪವಾದ 
ವಿಶೇಷ ವಿಷಯಗಳ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ತನ್ನ ಒಡನಾಡಿಗಳೊಡನೆ 
ಚರ್ಚೆ ನಡೆಯಿಸುವುದು. 

(೪) ಜಗತ್ತಿನ ಇತಿಹಾಸ ಮತ್ತು ದೇಶದ ಇತಿಹಾಸ 
ಗಳ ಸೂಕ್ಷ್ಮಸರಿಚಯದೊಡಕನೆ ಶಾಲೆಯ ಚರಿತ್ರೆಯನ್ನು 
ವಿಸ್ತಾರವಾಗಿ ಅಭ್ಯಸಿಸುವುದು. 

ಹೀಗೆ ಪ್ರಥಮ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಶಾಲೆಯು ತನ್ನ 
ಸರ್ವತೋಮುಖವಾದ ಪ್ರಗತಿಯನ್ನು ಸಾಧಿಸಿದರೆ ದೇಶದ 
ಮಕ್ಕಳು ನಿಜವಾದ ಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಯ ಉಸಾಸಕರಾಗಿ ಉತ್ತಮ 
ನಾಗರಿಕರಾಗಿ ಬಾಳುವಾಗ ಹರ್ಷಪೂರ್ಣವಾದ ಜೀವನಕ್ಕೆ 
ಹೊಂದಿಕೊಂಡು ನಡೆದರೆ ದೇಶದ ಪ್ರಗತಿ, ಸ್ವಾವಲಂಬನ, 
ಆತ್ಮವಿಶ್ವಾಸ, ಸೋದರವಾತ್ಸಲ್ಯ ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಸದ್ಗುಣಗಳ 
ಆಧಾರದ ಮೇಲೆ ಉತ್ತಮ ಪ್ರಜಾ ಧರ್ಮ ಹರಡಲು 
ಕಾರಣವಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಇದು ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಕ್ರಮದಿಂದಲೇ 
ಸಾಧ್ಯ ಎಂದು ಮಹಾತ್ಮರ ಅಭಿಪ್ರಾಯವಾಗಿದ್ದಿತು. 

ಇನ್ನೂ ಮುಂದುವರಿದು ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಕ್ರಮದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಸಮಾಜ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವೆಂದರೆ ಉತ್ತಮ ಸನ್ನಿವೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ ಸ್ಥಾನಿತ 
ವಾದ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಶಾಲೆಯು ತನ್ನ ಎಲ್ಲಾ ಕಾರ್ಯ 
ಕ್ರಮಗಳನ್ನೂ ಸಮರ್ಪಕ ರೀತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ ನಿಯಮ ಬಾಹಿರ 
ವಾಗದೆ ನಡೆಯಿಸುತ್ತ ಬಂದರೆ ಮಗುವಿನ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ ಬಲ 
ಹೆಚ್ಚಿದಂತೆ ಆಡಳಿತ ವರ್ಗವು ತನ್ನ ಗುರಿಯ ಸಾಧನೆ 
ಗಳನ್ನು ಬಹುಮಟ್ಟಿಗೆ ನಿಶದೀಕಂಸಬೇಕು. ಕೇಂದ್ರಕ್ಕೆ 
ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ಗ್ರಾಮಸಮಾಜದ ವಿಸ್ತಾರಕ್ಕೆ ಅನುಗುಣ 
ವಾಗಿ ಕಾರ್ಯಕ್ರಮಗಳು ವಿಶಾಲಗೊಳ್ಳ ಬೇಕು. 

ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಸಂಸ್ಥೆಯು ಮಗುನಿನ ಮನೆ ಮತ್ತು ತಂದೆ 
ತಾಯಿಗಳ ಬಾಳಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಮಗುವಿನ ನೆರವು, ಶಾಲೆಗೂ, 
ಮಗುವಿಗೂ ಇರುವ ಸಂಬಂಧದ ಪೂರ್ಣ ಅರಿವನ್ನು 
ಹುಟ್ಟ ಸುವ ಗುರಿಯನ್ನು" ಮುಟ್ಟಿ ಸ od ಮೊದಲನೆಯ 
ಜನಾಬಾ AEN ಹೊತ್ತಿ ದೆ, 


ಫಿಕಟಿ ಸಂಬಂಧ 
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ಮೊದಲನೆಯದಾಗಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷ ಕ್ಷಣ ಸಂಸ್ಥೆ ಮಕ್ಷ js, ಪೋಷಕರ 
ಪಡೆಯಬೇಕು. one ವೇಳೆ 
ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಮನೆಗಳಿಗೆ ಸಂದರ್ಶನ ಕೊಡುವುದು ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ 
ಕಾರ್ಯಕ್ರಮಗಳು ಶಾಲಾ ವೇಳಾಪಟ್ಟಿ ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಬಂಧ 
ಸಜಿದಿರಬೇಕು. 

(೧) ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಪೋಷಕರು ಮತ್ತು ತಾಯಿತಂಜೆಗಳಿ 
ಗಾಗಿ ಆಗಾಗ್ಗೆ ಶಾಲೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸತ್ಯಾರಕಾಟನನ್ನು ಈಕೆ 
ಯುವುದು. 

(೨) ಶಾಲಾ ಕೆಲಸ ನಡೆಯಿಸುವಾಗ ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಚಟು 
ವಟಕೆಗಳನ್ನು ಪೋಷಕರ ಅಥವಾ: ತಂದೆತಾಯಿಗಳ 
ಗಮನಕ್ಕೆ ತರುವುದು. ; 

(೩) ಶಾಲೆಯ ಮತ್ತು ಗ್ರಾಮದ ಶುದ್ಧೀಕರಣದಲ್ಲಿ 
ಶಾಲೆಯ ಆಡಳಿತ ನ ಮಕ್ಕಳೊಂದಿಗೆ ಮತ್ತು 
ಗ್ರಾ DA, ರ ಸಹಕಾರದೊಡನೆ ಗ್ರಾಮನಿರ್ಮಲೀಕರಣ 
ಕಾರ್ಯಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಪ್ರ ವರ್ತಿಸಲು ಏರ್ಪಡಿಸುವುದು. 

(೪) ಆರೋಗ್ಯ ರಕ್ಷಣೆಯ ಬಗ್ಗೆ ಸಹಕರಿಸಿ ಕೆಲಸ 


- ಮಾಡುವುದು. 


(೫) ಕಷ್ಟದ ವೇಳೆಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಪರಸ್ಪರ ಸ್ನೇಹಿತರಾಗಿ ಸಹ 
ಕರಿಸಿ ಸಹಾಯಮಾಡಲು ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆ ಮಾಡುವುದು. ಹೀಗೆ 
ಗ್ರಾಮ ಮತ್ತು ಶಾಲೆ ಬೇಕೆ ಬೇರೆ ಎಂಬ: ಭಾವನೆಗೆ 
ಜಿ ಕೊಡಡೆ, ಗ್ರಾಮಕ್ಟಾಗಿ ಶಾಲೆ ಮತ್ತು ಶಾಲೆ 
ಗಾಗಿ ಗ್ರಾಮ ಎಂಬ ಅಭೇದ ಸಂಬಂಧ ಹುಟ್ಟಿ ಸಿ ಮಕ್ಕಳ 
ಮತ್ತು “apexes ಜೀವನದೊಂದಿಗೆ WE, ಮ ವಿದ್ಯೆ 
ಯನ್ನು ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ ಮಾಡುವುದು: ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸಣ ಕ್ಷ ಕ್ರಮದ 
ಹೆದ್ದಾ ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಗೋಷ್ಠಿ ನಡೆಯುವಾಗ e ಕೆಳಕಂಡ 
ಅಂಶಗಳ ಕಡೆಯೂ ಗಮತ ಕೊಡುವುದು ಸಂಸ್ಥೆ ಯ 
ಕರ್ತವ್ಯವಾಗಿದೆ. 

(i) ಗ್ರಾಮದ ಅಳಕತೆ--ಊರಿನಲ್ಲಿರುವ ಮನೆಗಳು 
ಮತ್ತು ಸಮಾಜಗಳು, ಗ್ರಾಮದ ಆರ್ಥಿಕ, ಸಾಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಕ 
ಹಿನ್ನೆಲೆಯ ನಿಷಯಗಳು, ಇದರ ಸಂಪರ್ಕ ಹೊಂದಿರುವ 
ಮಗುವಿನ ನಿಷಯ. 

(ii) ಗ್ರಾಮ ಕೈರ್ಮಲ್ಯ ಮತ್ತು ಆರೋಗ್ಯ, ಮನೆಯ 


ನಿರ್ಮಾಣ, ಹೊರಬೀದಿಯ ಶುದ್ಧತೆ, ಚರಂಡಿಗಳ 
ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥ” ನೋರಿಗಳು, ನೀರಿನ ಸರಬರಾಜು ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ 
ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆಗಳು. 


(us) URS. ಕೂಲಿ, ಕುಶಲ ಕೈಗಾರಿಕೆಗಳು, 
ವ್ಯಾಪಾರ, : ಸಣ್ಣ ಸಣ್ಣ ಅಂಗಡಿಗಳು, ಹಣ ವಿನಿಮಯ 
ಮಾಡುವುದು, “BADR, ರರು, ಸನ್ಯಾಸಿಗಳು, ಭಿಕ್ಕು 
ಕರು ಇತ್ಯಾದಿಗಳು, 


Li 


, ಗಳನ್ನು ಮಗುವು Saone. 
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(೪) ಗ್ರಾಮದ ಆರ್ಥಿಕ ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆ — ಮನೆಯ 
ಆದಾಯ ವ್ಯಯಗಳು, ಮನೆಗೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದೆ ಭೌಗೋಳಿಕ 
ವಿಷಯಗಳು, ಆದಾಯದ ನಿಜವಾದ ಸಾರ್ಥಕತೆ, 
ಅತ್ಯವಶ್ಯಕವಾದ ಖರ್ಚುಗಳ ರೀತಿ, ಸಂಸಾರದಲ್ಲಿರು 
ವವರ ಪರಿಚಯ--ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ನೇರವಾದ ಸಂಬಂಧವನ್ನು 
ಸಂಸ್ಥೆಯು ಉತ್ತಮ ನೀತ್ತಿಯ possono ಬಳಸಿ 
ಕೊಳ್ಳುವುದು. - 

O ಸಾಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಕ ನೀತಿಗಳು--ಸಂಸಾರದಲ್ಲಿ ಸಾಮಾ 
ಜಿಕ ಅಳತೆಯ ನಿರ್ಣಯ, ಅದರ ಪ್ರಗತಿ, ಧಾರ್ಮಿಕ 
ಜೀವನದ ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆ, ನೀತಿಯ ಅನುಸರಣೆ, ಪೌರತ್ವದ 
ಹಕ್ಕುಬಾಧ್ಯತೆಗಳು, ನೆಕೆಯವರ ಚರಿತ್ರೆ, ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಹತೆ 
ಗಳು ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಪ್ರತಿ, ಮನೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಕಂಡುಬರುವ 
ಸಾಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಕ ನೀತಿಗಳ ಪರಿಚಯ ಪರಸ್ಪರರಿಗೆ ಇರಬೇಕು. 

ಮಗುವು ಶಾಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿರುವಾಗ ಭೌತಿಕ ಬೆಳವಣಿಗೆಗೆ 
ಅನುಸಾರವಾದ ಉತ್ತಮ ಆಹಾರ ಮತ್ತು ಆರೋಗ್ಯ 
ಹರ್ಷದಾಯಕವಾದ ಸಾಧನಗಳು ಮನಸ್ಸಿಗೆ ಉಲ್ಲಾಸ 
ಕರವಾದ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆ ಮತ್ತು ವಿಶ್ರಾಂತಿ ಇವುಗಳಿಗೆ ಎಡೆ 
ಯಿರಬೇಕು. ಪ್ರತಿಭೆಯ ಉದ್ಭಾವನೆ, ಆಲೋಚನಾ 
ಶಕ್ತಿಯ ಸತ್ಯಕಲ್ಪ ನೆ, ತನ್ನಲ್ಲಿಯೇ ತಾನು Sie 
ದೃಷ್ಟಿ ಯನ್ನು ಬೆಳೆಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳು ವ ಹವ್ಯಾಸ ಇತ್ಯಾದಿ ಅ 
ಶಾಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿ 
ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಫಲಪ್ರದಯುಕ್ತವಾಗಿರಬೇಕು. ಇಂತಹ ಸದು 
ಜ್ಹೀಶಗಳನ್ನು ಒಳಗೊಂಡ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಟಣ ತರಸಷೇತೀ 
z ಕೇಂದ ದ್ರವು ಪ್ರಥಮತಃ ಮೈಸೂರು ದೇಶದಲ್ಲಿ ೧೯೪೭ ನೆಯ 
ಇಸವಿ: ಎಪ್ರಿಲ್‌ ತಿಂಗಳು ದಿನಾಂಕ ೨೪ರಲ್ಲಿ ಬೆಂಗಳೂರು 
ನಗರಕ್ಕೆ ೧೪ ಮೈಲಿಗಳ ದೂರದಲ್ಲಿರುವ ಹುತ್ತನಹಳ್ಳಿ 
ಯಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಸ್ಥಾನದ ಇಲಾಖೆಯ ಮುಖ್ಯಾಧಿಕಾರಿಗಳ 
ನೇತೃತ್ವ ತ್ವದಲ್ಲಿ ಸ್ಥಾನಿತನಾಗಿ ವಯಸ್ಸರ ಅಥವಾ ege 
ಪಕರ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚು ಮಹತ್ವ 36d ಇದಕ್ಕಾಗಿ 
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ಸೈನ್ಯ ಇಲಾಖೆಯವರ ಶಿಬಿರವೊಂದನ್ನು ಬಳಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳ 
ಲಾಗಿದೆ. ಅದರ ಸಲವಾಗಿ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ ಕ್ಸಣವು Acid 
೩೦೦ ಜನ ಪ್ರಾಥಮಿಕ ಶಾಲೆಗಳ prom 
ಆ ವರ್ಷ dade ds. 

ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸಣದ ಈ ಶಿಬಿರವು ನಡೆಯಲು ಸುಮಾರು 
೮೧ ಎಕರೆ ಜಮಾನು ಇದಕ್ಕಾಗಿ ಬಿಡಲಾಯಿತು. 

ಈ ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯ ವಿಧ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳ ಸೌಕರ್ಯಕ್ಕಾಗಿ 
ಭೋಜನಶಾಲೆ ಮತ್ತು ವಾಸ ಸಗಹಗಳು ಬಳಸಲ ಬಿಟ್ಟವು. 
ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ನಾಚನಮಂದಿರಗಳು, ತರಗತಿಯ ಗೃಹಗಳು, 
ಸಣ್ಣ ಈಜುವ ಕೊಳನೊಂದು asd ಸೌಕರ್ಯಕ್ಕೆ 
ಅಂಬರಿ ಸಾ ನ ಬಟ್ಟಿ ಕೈಯನ್ನು ಶುಚೆಮಾಡುವುದು ಇತ್ಯಾದ 
ಕೆಲಸ ರ್‌ ನಾಯಿ. ಶಿಕ್ಷ ಕ್ಷಣಶಿಬಿರಕ್ಕೆ 
ಯಥೇಚ್ಛ ವಾದ ನಿದ್ಯುಚ್ಛಕ್ತ 55 ನೀರಿನ ಸರಬರಾಜು ಒದ 
ಗಿತು. pe ಸೌಲಭ್ಯಕ್ಕೆ ಅನುಸಾರವಾದ ರೀತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ 
ಎಲ್ಲಾ ನರ್‌ ಅನುಕೂಲಗಳೂ ದೊರಕಿದವು. ಇದೂ 
ಅಲ್ಲದೆ "ಜಾಕೀರ್‌ ಹುಸೇನ್ಸ್‌ ಕಮಿಟ'ಯ ನಿಯಮಾ 
ವಳಿಯ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸಣದ ಕಾರ್ಯಕ್ರಮಗಳ ವರದಿ 
ಯಂತೆ (ಒಂದು) ವ್ಯನಸಾಯ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ, ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ 
ತತ್ವಗಳು, ಯೋಜನೆಯ ಪ್ರಗತಿಗೆ ಕಾರಣೀಭೂತವಾದ 
ಸ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ ಕ್ರಮಗಳು, ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ನಿಯಮಾವಳಿಯ 
ವಿಷಯಗಳ ಪೂರ್ಣಾನುಭವ, ಪ್ರಯೋಗಶಾಲೆಯ 
ಪ್ರಾಯೋಗಿಕ ಅನುಭವಗಳು ಅಲ್ಲದೆ ಇತರ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆ 
ಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಸಂಸ್ಕೃತಿಯ ಪ್ರಗತಿಸಾಥನೆ ಮಾಡುನ ರೀತಿನೀತಿ 
ಗಳು ಇವುಗಳ ಮೇಲೆ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸ ನಡೆಯಿತು. ಹೀಗೆ 
ಪ್ರಾರಂಭವಾದ ವಿದ್ಯಾನಗರದ ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸ್ಹಣ ಕೇಂದ್ರವು 
ತನ್ನ ಪ್ರಗತಿಸಥದಲ್ಲಿ ಸಾಗುತ್ತಿಡೆಯಾದರೂ ಜನತೆ 
ಮೂಲಶಿಕ್ಸಣದ ಅಭ್ಯಾಸದ ನಿಷಯದಲ್ಲಿ ಸಾಕಷ್ಟು 
ಗಮನವನ್ನು ಕೊಟ್ಟಿಲ್ಲವೆಂದೇ ತಿಳಿಯಬಹುದಾಗಿದೆ. 
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ಲೇಖಕರು: ಶ್ರೀ ಮ. ಮಲ್ಲಪ್ಪ, ಜ್ಞಾನಮಂದಿರ, ಹಲಗೂರು 


ಭಾರತವು ಗ್ರಾಮನಿಧಿ. ಗ್ರಾಮಾಭ್ಯುಯವೇ ಭಾರತದ 
ಪ್ರಗತಿ. ಶಿಕ್ಷ ಕ್ಲಣಪ್ರ ಬುದ್ಧ ತೆಯಿಲ್ಲದೆ ಗ್ರಾಮಾಭ್ಯುದಯವು 
ಕನಸೇ ಸರಿಯು. ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕೇಂದ್ರವು ಶಾಲೆ. ಈಗಾಗಲೇ 
ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರವು ವಿದ್ಯಾಪ್ರಚಾರಕ್ಕಾಗಿ ತನ್ನ ಆದಾಯದಲ್ಲಿ 

ತೃಧಿಕ ಭಾಗವನ್ನು ಮುಡುಪಾಗಿಟ್ಟಿದೆ. ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರದ 
ಪ್ರ ಸು ಮಗುವಿಗೂ ಅದರ uud ಸಿದ್ದ ಹಕ್ಕೆ FONG 

ಪ್ರಾಥಮಿಕ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣಕ್ಕೆ ಸ್ಸ ಯೋಗ್ಯ ಅವಕಾಶವನ್ನು, doutes 
ದೃಢ ಸಂಕಲ್ಪವು ಸಾಗುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಮೈಲಿಗೊಂದು ಶಾಲೆಯ 
ಸೌಲಭ್ಯವನ್ನು ಒದಗಿಸಿಕೊಡಲು ಸರ್ಕಾರದ ಗಮನ 
ದಲ್ಲಿಡೆ ಎಂದು ವಿದ್ಯಾಮಂತ್ರಿ ಅಣ್ಣಾರಾವ್‌ ಗಣಮುಖಿ 
ಯವರು ಶಿಳಿಸಿರುವಾಗ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣ ಸೌಕರ್ಯ ವ್ಯವಸ್ಥೆಯು 
ಗೊತ್ತಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಪರಿಸ್ಥಿತಿ ಇಂತಿರುವಲ್ಲಿ ನಿಕೋಪಾ 
ಧ್ಯಾಯ ಶಾಲೆಯೇ ಈ ಕಾರ್ಯವನ್ನು ನಿರ್ವಹಿಸಬೇಕಾ 
ಗಿದೆ. ಏಕೋಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯ ಶಾಲೆಗಳೇ ಈಗ ಸಂಸ್ಥಾನ 
ದಲ್ಲಿ ಅಧಿಕವಾಗಿವೆ. ಈ ಬಗೆಯ ಶಾಲೆಗಳು ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ 
ದೃಷ್ಟಿಯಿಂದ ಅತ್ಯಗ ವಾಗಿವೆ. ಪ್ರತಿಯೊಂದು ಪಾಠ 
oe onoz ಹೆಚ್ಚಿಗೆ ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾ odd ಒದಗಿ 
ಸುವುದು ಕಷ್ಟ ಸಾಧ್ಯ ವಾದುದಲ್ಲದೆ ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಯರ 
ಸಂಖ್ಯೆ ನಗಣ ರಾಗಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳು dude 
od ದುಸ್ಸಾಧ್ಯವಾಗಿರುತ್ತ B. ಅದಕಾರಣ ಏಕೋ 
ಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಜೋರ ಕೆಲಸ ನಡೆಯಬೇಕಾದ ಪಾಠಶಾಲೆ 
ಗಳು per ಇರಬೇಕಾದ ಅವಶ್ಯಕತೆಯಿದೆ. ನಮ್ಮ 
ನಾಡಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಎಸ್ಟ dà, ಸಾವಿರ ಏಕೋಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಯ ಶಾಲೆ 
ಗಳು ಈಗಾಗಲೇ ಇವೆ. ಸಂಚಾರ eas ಸೌಕರ್ಯ 
ಎಲ ದಿರುವ ದೇಶದ ಅನೇಕ ಭಾಗಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವು 

ಪ್ರಸರಿಸುವಂತೆ ಸಹಕರಿಸಲು ಪುನಃ ಎಂಭತ್ತು od 
SE ಯ ಶಾಲೆಗಳ ಅವಶ್ಯಕತೆಯು ಈಗೀಗ 
ಕಂಡುಬರುತ್ತಿದೆ. ಬಹಳ ಹಿಂದೆ ಉಳಿದಿರುವ ಮತ್ತು 


ಜನನಿರಳವಾಗಿರುವ ಪ್ರದೇಶಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ವಿದ್ಯಾಪ್ರಾ ಚುರ್ಯವು_ 


. ಕೇವಲ ಏಕೋಪಾಧ್ಯಾ ಯ ಶಾಲೆಗಳಿಂದಲೇ ನೆರವೇರ 
ಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. ನಮ್ಮ ನಾಡಿನಲ್ಲಿ ಈ ಶಾಲೆಗಳನ್ನು ಸ್ಕಾ ಫಿಸು 
ವುದರಿಂದ Bes, ರತೆಯನ್ನು ಅಳಿಸಲು caged 
ವಾಗುತ್ತದೆ; ರಾಷ್ಟ್ರದ ಮೂಲೆ ಮೂಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿಯೂ ವಿದ್ಯಾ 
ಜ್ಯೋತಿಯ ಬೆಳಕು ಹರಡುತ್ತದೆ. 

_ ಸಮಾಜ ಸೇವೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ನಿರತನಾದ ನಿಕೋಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯನ 
ಜವಾಬಾರಿಯು ಮಹತ್ತರವಾಗಿದೆ. ಕೇವಲ ಸೇವಾ 


ಮನೋಭಾವನೆಯನ್ನು ಬೆಳೆಸಿಕೊಂಡು ಸದ್ಭಾವನೆಯಿಂದ 
ಕೆಲಸಮಾಡಿ ಗ್ರಾಮಾಂತರಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಚತುರತೆಯಿಂದ ಅಲ್ಲಿನ 
ಸನ್ನಿವೇಶಗಳನ್ನು ಅಳವಡಿಸಿಕೊಂಡು ಆ ಸಮಾಜದ 
ಶ್ರೇಷ್ಠ ಉಪಯುಕ್ತ ಪ್ರಜೆಯಾಗಿ ಸಹಜ ರೀತಿಯಲ್ಲಿ 
ವ್ಯವಹರಿಸುವಂತಿರಬೇಕಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ನಾನಾ -ವಯಸ್ಸಿನ 
ಅನೇಕ ಮಕ್ಕಳು ಬಗೆಬಗೆಯ ಬುದಿ ಮಟ್ಟದಿಂದ BAA 
ತ್ತಾರೆ. ಶಿಕ್ಷಣದ ನಿಯಮಾವಳಿಗಳನ್ನು ಪರಿಪಾಲಿಸಿ 
ಕೊಂಡು ಆ ಮಕ್ಕಳನ್ನು ತಿದ್ದಬೇಕಾಗಿದೆ. ನಾಲ್ಕು ತರ 
ಗತಿಗಳ ಪಾಠಪ್ರವಚನಗಳು, ವೇಳಾಪಟ್ಟಿ ಯಲ್ಲಿನ ನಿಷಯೆ 
ಗಳ ರೀತಿನೀತಿಗಳು, ಹಿಂದುಳಿದ ಮಗುವಿನ ಯೋಗ 
ಕ್ಲೇಮ, ಸಾಮೂಹಿಕ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಯ ಕಾರ್ಯವಿಭಾಗ, 
ಸಮನ್ವಯ ಜೀವನದ ನಿರ್ಧರತೆ- ಇಷ್ಟನ್ನೂ ಉಪಾ 
ಧ್ಯಾಯನು ಅಳವಡಿಸಿಕೊಳ್ಳಬೇಕು. ತಾಳ್ಮೆ, ಸಹನೆಯು 
ಮೈಗೂಡಿರಬೇಕು. ತನ್ನ ದುಡಿಮೆಯ - ಪರಿಣಾಮ 
ಗಳನ್ನು ಸತತವೂ ಚಿಂತಿಸುತ್ತ ಥೈರ್ಯಸ್ಥೈರ್ಯದಿಂದ 
ಕೂಡಿದವನಾಗಿ ತನ್ನ ಕಾರ್ಯದಲ್ಲಿ ಸತತ ತೃಪ್ತಿಯನ್ನು 
ಪ್ರತಿಬಿಂಬಿಸುವಂತಾದರಿ ಉಸಾಧ್ಯಾಯನ ಜೋಧಕೆಯು 
ಮಕ್ಕಳಲ್ಲಿ ಬುದ್ಧಿವಂತಿಕೆ, ನಿನಯಾದಿ ಗುಣಶೀಲಗಳನ್ನು 
ಪ್ರಕಾಶಿಸಲು ಸಹಾಯವಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಗ್ರಾಮಸ್ಥ A ಅತ್ಮ 
ವಿಶ್ವಾಸ, BISA, ಸ್ನೇಹ, ಸೌಹಾರ್ದಗಳನ್ನು? Rowe 
nies ಅವಶ್ಯಕವಾಗುವ ಸ ಸಹಜ ಗುಣಗಳನ್ನು. ಉಪಾ 
ಧ್ಯಾಯನು ಪ್ರದರ್ಶಿಸುತ್ತ, ಆ nos ಮಾಜದಲ್ಲಿ 
ತಾನೂ ಒಬ್ಬ ಶಿಲ್ಪಿ ಎಂದು -ಅರಿತು ವ್ಯವಹರಿಸ ಬೇಕು. 
ಜನಾಂಗವನ್ನು ರೂಪಿಸತಕ್ಕ MD ಸಾಧಕನಾದ 
ಏಕೋಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯ ಶಾಲೆಯ ಅಧ್ಯಾಪಕನು ಅಭಿಮಾನೋ 
ತ್ಸಾಹದಿಂದ ಜೀವನ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಯಾಗಿ ಕಾರ್ಯ ಮಾಡ 
ಬೇಕು. ತನ್ನ ಕಷ್ಟಕೋಟಲೆಗಳನ್ನು ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಮುಂದೆ 
ಹೊರಗೆಡಹದೆ. ಖುಷಿಜೀವನಶಾಂತಿಯಿಂದ ಸಾಹಸಿಗ 


ನಾಗಿ ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಹಾಗೂ ಗ್ರಾಮದ ಅಭಿವೃದ್ಧಿಯತ್ತ. 


ಗಮನವಿಟ್ಟು ತ್ರಿಕರಣಪೂರ್ವಕವಾಗಿ ಕಾರ್ಯ 

ಮಾಡುತ್ತಾ ಕಿರಿಯರ ಕೆರಿಯನಾಗಿ ಸಾಗಬೇಕು. 
ಬೋಧನಾ ವಿಷಯಗಳು ಗ್ರಾಮಾಂತರ AO BEBE, 

ಹೊಂದಿಕೊಂಡಿರಜೇಕು. maine ವೆ ೈಪರೀತೃಗಳು, _ 


ಹವಾಮಾನ ವಿಚಾರ, ಗ್ರಾ ್ರಾನುಜೀವನ ಹಾಗೂ ಪ್ರಕೃತಿ 


ಸಂಬಂಧ, ಅಲ್ಲಿನ ಜೀವಿಗಳು, ಸಸ್ಯಗಳು, ಬೆಳೆಗಳು, 
ಹಣು ಹಂಪಲುಗಳು ಮೃ nas ಶ್ಸಿಗಳು — ಇವೆಲ್ಲವೂ 
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ಅಲ್ಲಿನ ವಾತಾವರಣಕ್ಕೆ ಸೇರಿಕೊಂಡಿನೆಯೇ ಎಂಬ ನಿವರ 
ಗಳನ್ನು ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಗಮನಕ್ಕೆ ತರುವಂತಹ ಬುದ್ಧಿ ವಂತಿಕೆ 
ಇರಬೇಕು. ಪುಸ್ತಕಗಳಿಂದ ವಸ್ತು ವಿಷಯಗಳನ್ನು 
ಪರಿಚಯ ಮಾಡಿಕೊಡುವುದಕ್ಕೆ ಮೊದಲಾಗಿ ಮಕ್ಕಳ 
ಆತ್ಮನಿಕಾಸಕ್ಕೆ ಸಾಧನವಾದ ಹಲವು ಕೈಕಸುಬುಗಳನ್ನು 
. SORS ಅವಶ್ಯಕತೆಯಿದೆ. ದಿನವಹಿಯ ಶಾಲಾ ನಡ 
ವಳಿಕೆಗೆ ಅನ್ವಯಿಸಿರುವ ಕೆಲಸಗಳನ್ನು ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯನು 
ನಿರ್ವಹಿಸಬೇಕು. ಮಕ್ಕಳ ಹಾಜರಿಯನ್ನು ಗುರುತಿಸು 
ವುದು, ಟಿಪ್ಪಣಿ ತಯಾರಿಸುವುದು, ಬಾಲ ಮುಂದಾಳು 
ಗಳಿಗೆ ತರಪೇತು ಕೊಡುವುದು, ಸನ್ನಿವೇಶ ಸಂದರ್ಭಾನು 
ಸಾರ ಪ್ರತಿಯೊಬ್ಬ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗೂ ಪ್ರತ್ಯೇಕ ಸಲಹೆಯನ್ನು 
ಕೊಡುವುದು ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರ ಪಾಲಿಗೆ ಬಿದ್ದ ಕೆಲಸ. 
ನಾಲ್ಕು ತರಗತಿಗಳಿರುವ ಶಾಲೆಯಲ್ಲಿ ಎರಡು ವಿಭಾಗ 
ಮಾಡುವುದು. ತರಗತಿಯಲ್ಲಿನ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಮುಖಂಡ 
ನನ್ನು ತಯಾರು ಮಾಡುವಾಗ ಆತನ ಸಂದೇಹಗಳನ್ನು 
ಪರಿಹರಿಸುವುದು, ತರಗತಿಗಳನ್ನು ಚೊಕ್ಕಟಿವಾಗಿಯೂ, 
ಸುಸಜ್ಜಿ ತವಾಗಿಯೂ ಇರಿಸುವುದರಲ್ಲಿ ಸಹಾಯವಾಗಿ 
ಉಪಾಧ್ಯಾಯರಿಗೆ ಪ್ರತಿನಿಧಿಯಾಗಿ ಓದಿಸುವುದು, ಬರೆಯಿ 
ಸುವುದು, ಲೆಕ್ಕ ಮಾಡಿಸುವುದು, ಅಂಗಸಾಧನೆ ಆಟ 
ವನ್ನು ಆಡಿಸುವುದು--ಈ ರೀತಿ ಕೆಲಸ ಮಾಡುವಂತೆ 
ಆ ಮುಖಂಡನಿಗೆ ಪೂರ್ವಭಾವಿ ಶಿಕ್ಷಣವನ್ನು ವಿವೇಕ 
ವಿವೇಚನೆಯಿಂದ ಕೊಡುವುದು. ದಕ್ಷತೆಯಿಂದ, ಪೂರ್ವೋ 
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ತ್ತರ ಸಂಗತಿ ನಿನೇಚನೆಯಿಂದ ವೇಳಾಪತ್ರಿಕೆಯನ್ನು 


` ತಯಾರಿಸದಿದ್ದಲ್ಲಿ ವೃಥಾ ಕಾಲವ್ಯಯಕ್ಕೆ ಜಾಗಮಾಡಿ 


ಕೊಡಬೇಕಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. ಹಳೆಯ ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗಿಂತ 
ಹೊಸ - ವಿದ್ಯಾರ್ಥಿಗಳಿಗೆ ಹೆಚ್ಚಿಗೆ ಬೋಧನಾ ಕಾಲವು 
ಅಗತ್ಯ, ಮೂಲ ಕಸುಬಿನ ಮೂಲಕ ವಿವಿಧ ವಿಷಯ 
ಗಳ ಸಮನ್ವಯ--007618008--ವನ್ನು ಮಾಡಿಕೊಂಡು 
ಪಾಠವನ್ನು ಬೋಧಿಸಿದರೆ ಕಾಲದ ಉಳಿತಾಯವಾಗುತ್ತದೆ. 
ವೇಳಾಸತ್ರಿಕೆಯನ್ನು ರಚಿಸಿದಷ್ಟು ಸುಲಭವಲ್ಲ ಅದನ್ನು 
ಅನುಷ್ಠಾನದಲ್ಲಿ ತರುನುಡು. ಸ್ಥಳದ ಸೌಕರ್ಯವನ್ನು 
ಗಮನಿಸಿ ಕಸುಬು ಏರ್ಪಾಡು. ಗ್ರಾಮಶಾಲೆಯು 
ಜನತಾ ಕೇಂದ್ರವಾಗಿದ್ದು ಗ್ರಾಮಾಂತರ ಸಾಮಾಜಿಕ 
ಕೆಲಸಗಳಲ್ಲಿ ಇಡೀ ಶಾಲೆಯೆ ಭಾಗವಹಿಸಬೇಕು. 
ಪೋಷಕ, ಬೋಧಕ ಸಂಘವು ಶಾಲಾ ಚಟುವಟಿಕೆಗೆ ಕೆರ 
ವಾಗುವುದರ ಮೂಲಕ ಶಾಲಾ ಪ್ರಗತಿಗೆ ಅವಕಾಶನಿರು 
ತ್ತದೆ. ತರಗತಿಗಳನ್ನು ಒಟ್ಟಿಗೆ ಸೇರಿಸಿ ಕೆಲಸಮಾಡಿಸು. 
ವಾಗ ಶಿಸ್ತಿನ ಪಾಲನೆಗೆ ಅನಶ್ಯ ಗಮನನಿರಬೇಕು. 33, 
ಸುತ್ತಮುತ್ತಣ ಸಮಾಜದ ಹಾಗೂಜಗತ್ತಿನ ಸಾಮಾಜಿಕ, 
ರಾಜಕೀಯ, ಔದ್ಯೋಗಿಕಕ್ಕೆ ಸಂಬಂಧಿಸಿದ ವಿವರಗಳನ್ನು 
ಸಂಗ್ರಹಿಸಿ ಮಕ್ಕಳಿಗೆ ತಿಳಿಸುವುದರ ಮೂಲಕ ಶಾಲೆ 
ಹಾಗೂ ಸಮಾಜದ ಆಗುಹೋಗುಗಳಿಗಿರುವ ನಿಕಟಿ 
ಸಂಬಂಧವನ್ನು WBS ಗೃಹಿಸುವಂತೆ -ಬುದಿ ವಂತಿಕೆ 
ಯಿಂದ ತಿಳಿಸಬೇಕು, 3 vu 
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MEGH SLATE. 


(On the list of Mysore State Government as approved supplier) 


A Progressive Aid for a Progressive Institution 


If you want your institution to progress you -must equip it with pro- 
gressive teachiug aids. 


“Megh” marked Slated Roll-up Black Boards belong to such progressive 
aids because: 


— 
೫ 


They are handy, portable and anywhere hangs 


ನು 


They can be writen on clearly with chalk and can be wiped off easily s 
wiih duster. 


3. They are visible from any angle of vision due to their scientific coating. 


E 


Plain boards are useful for the teaching of lessons ihat require prepara- 
tion, recapitulation and repetition of the same matter to different 
divisions of the same standard. 


5. Outline boards are indispensable for the scing of History end. 
Geography. a 


Graph boards are helpful for ihe leaching of Sos 3 Mathematics, 
particularly where each class cannot affurd to have z a separate 
‘Graph board. 


2 


1+ They are blessed by eminent educationisls at home and ae 
their quality, utility, and novelty. 


% They are recommended for use at educational centres s by Directo s ol 
Education of almost all ihe states in Bharath: 


% Ministries of Education have approved of the adv 
cational institutions may receive from the use of “Megh Slated Ri 


SUD Black Boards. 
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EFFECTIVE RR ಬಡಾ 


PUBLIC 
SPEAKING 


Easy Steps to Parsing 
Easy Steps to Analysis 
Figures of Speech 
Sommanaing Poems 
A Short Book of Essays 
EXCURSIONS A Handy Letter-Writer 
> . A-Little Book of- Allusions 
SELF-HELP . Select Proverbs and Quotations 
SOCIAL . A Short Book of Useful Information 


. Do You Know? 
FUNCTIONS » Short Lives of the Great 
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